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THE RESTORATION OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH TO 
CATHOLIC FELLOWSHIP. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 


THAT man will deserve well of the theo- 
logical world who shall write, sympatheti- 
cally but critically, the hitherto unwritten 
history of the projects and tentatives of 
Christian union. ‘lo be complete, such a 
history would have to go very far back tow- 
ard the apostolic age ; for the effort after 
union is doubtless nearly coeval with the 
tendency to schism, only, in the spiritual 
system, it is a sorrowful fact that down to 
our time the centripetal force has seemed to 
be overbalanced by the centrifugal. But 
the most accessible part of the story, the 
most instructive and practically useful to 
the Church of.the present day, is that part 
which begins with the first rendings of the 
Lutheran Reformation. The student who 
should enter upon this interesting task 
would be liable to some surprises at discov- 
ering how many and important are the facts 
and how considerable the literature pertain- 
ing to it. A better contribution to the 
cause of Christian union could hardly be 
made than by some such large review as we 
have suggested. 

The motives that have incited to Chris- 
tian union have been diverse and often 
mixed, and have taken along range, from 
the highest downward. Sensitiveness for 
the honor of the Church and high loyalty 
to its head, love of the brethren, zeal for 
the more effective advancement of the king- 
dom of God—motives like these mingle or 
alternate throughout this curious history, 
with ambitions for a splendid and dominat- 
ing hierarchy and Rabel-plans of spiritual 
despotism, with aspirations after sectarian 
aggrandizement, and even with ugly ani- 
mosities against one’s fellow-Christians. 
Strange and abhorrent as the paradox may 
seem, it is a not infrequent thing in history 
to find plans of church union or federation 
springing from the spirit of schism, just as 
international alliances, offensive and defen- 
sive, are apt to be concluded when war is 


impending or intended. The holy sacra- 
ment of communion has been, in every age 
of church history, desecrated as the occasion 
of quarrel and mutual repulsion. From the 
beginning of them, the symbols of the Chris- 
tian faith have been studiously contrived as 
ecbols for the ‘‘ tiring out’’ of certain Chris- 
tians.* It admits of doubt whether any 
form of confession or any plan of church 
union has ever been proposed without a dis- 
tinct recognition, either with regret or with 
glee, of the classes of Christians who were 
to be excluded by it. Plans of Christian 
union at their best and broadest have been 
plans for the union of almost all Christians, 
and generally plans purposely contrived for 
the exclusion of some Obrletlene, or for ad- 
mitting them under severe exactions. 

It may justly be said of the basis of 
Charch union - proposed by the bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Eng- 
land and in the United States, that it is as 
respectable in its motive and its source, and 
as worthy in itself as any of its predecessors. 
It is one of the happiest of many indica- 
tions of the great advance of that denomi- 
nation, especially in the United States, in 
every measurement of progress. In num- 
bers, in wealth and influence, in intellectual 
and spiritual power, in true evangelistic 
zeal, in courage against public wrongs, and 
pre-eminently in the difficult work of city 
neg it has made such advances in the 
ast fifty years as hardly any other sect of 
the American Church has made. And it 
has shown itself able to bear this prosperity. 
Gaining in real self-respect, it has learned 
respect for others. Less and less do we 
hear of acertain snobbish pride in maintain- 
ing an elegant exclusiveness toward its 





* One of the earliest of these formulas was contrived b 
Bishop Cyprian with a phrase which, he flattered himeellf, 
would have the effect to keep the Novatians out of the church— 
men who had incurred his just disapproval for their attempt 
to keep certain other Christians out. See Epist. Ixxvi. to 
Magnus. 



































































neigkbors, joined with impressive allu- 
sions to its distinguished relations in foreign 
parts. The most reluctant gainsayer is 
forced to recognize the evidences of a re- 
vival of religion, in the highest sense of 
that phrase, pervading the whole body. 
And among these evidences of revival none 
is more divinely attested than this, ‘‘ that 
they love the brethren.’’ 
A-most honorable and hopeful sign in the 
Episcopal Church of to-day is its ‘‘ sacred 
discontent’’ with its peculiarly isolated posi- 
tion. It may be said, indeed, with some 
justice, that this isolation in which it has 
stood so long, cut off on all sides from for- 
mal communion with fellow-Christians, has 
been by its own fault ; would it not be fair 
to recognize that its own virtue has had 
something to do with it ? If it has cut it- 
self quite loose from the Church of the 
nineteenth century, has not this fact been 
incidental, or, rather, accidental, to a praise- 
worthy zeal for keeping up close relations 
with the Church of the fourth century? If 
it has seemed sometimes to neglect the ordi- 
nary courtesies toward its immediate neigh- 
bors, is not something to be pardoned to the 
assiduity with which it has sought, however 
unsuccessfully, for recognition and acts of 
fellowship in the ends of the earth ? Is it 
not proving itself a true vine, wholly a right 
seed, when, having so long reached its ten- 
drils toward the East and found nothing 
offered for it to cling to (except the Old 
Catholics, if there are any of them left), it 
begins to turn with some sincere yearnings of 
heart to those toward whom it has hitherto 
cultivated a certain aloofness of attitude ? 
It marks a dangerous stage in the process of 
freezing, when one loses the sensation of 
cold ; it is asymptom of the new and more 
vigorous life which is pulsating in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal organization, that the con- 
sciousness comes back to it of the chilliness 
of its practical separation from the Holy 
Catholic Church, the communion of saints. 
The dominating motive and spirit of the 
Protestant bishops in proposing ‘‘ Articles 
of Church Unity” seems wholly right, hon- 
orable, and Christian. 

This being so, there is no good reason for 
being captious about the manner of it. If 
it seems to any to have, as enunciated at 
Chicago, the air of an invitation to the 
mountain to come to Mohammed, it is well 
to remember that at Lambeth it had much 
less of that appearance. If it shows itself 
a little diplomatic in scrupling some cus- 
tomary terms of courtesy, we are bound to 
consider the extent to which the body is em- 

barrassed, in this matter, by its antecedents, 
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and to honor the contrast which it now 
presents to the studiously supercilious and 
insolent style characteristic of its bad old 
days. 

We come now to the substance of the pro- 
osed fourfold basis of unity, which is, 
in brief, the two Testaments, the two creeds, 
the two sacraments, and the Historic Epis- 
copate. 

On this, we remark at the outset, that in 
point of comprehensiveness it is far in ad- 
vance of other projects of its class. On this 
account it cannot hope for the approval of 
those whose chief satisfaction with any plan 
of union or communion is measured by the 
good people that it keeps out. To such, 
the fact that this plan extends hospitable 
invitation to all heresies of later date thau 
the fourth century is inadequately compen- 
sated by the fact that it sternly excludes 
such modern saints as Buckminster and 
Channing and Henry Ware and James 
Martineau, and such as Joseph John Gur- 
ney and Elizabeth Fry. The exclusion is 
a serious one ; but, after all, it is doubtful 
whether any project of Christian union has 
been set forth which leaves so few of the 
blessed saints in the outer darkness. 

Aside from these exceptions, it will not 
be denied that the various sects of American 
Christians are as well agreed with each other 
on the first three ‘‘ articles of Church 
unity,’’ the two Testaments, the two creeds 
and the two sacraments as the Protestant 
Episcopalians are agreed among themselves. 
Of course, the good bishops themselves do 
not mean just what they say when they 
speak of ‘‘ the Nicene Creed as the sufficient 
statement of the Christian faith.” It is 
doubtless sufficient and more than sufficient 
for some purposes, and insufficient for some 
other purposes ; otherwise they would not 
keep on printing the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Nevertheless, as we have said, there would 
be no difficulty about these three articles. 
They are agreed upon in advance. 

It appears, then, by this process of elimi- 
nation, that there is only one condition lack- 
ing to enable the Protestant Episcopalians 
to come into that fellowship with their fel- 
low-Protestants which their souls long for. 
This sole condition, in the language of the 
bishops, is this : “‘ The historic episcopate, 
locally adapted in the methods of its admin- 
istration to the varying needs of the nations 
and peoples called of God into the unity of 
His Church.” Surely the partition walls 
are worn thin, when this is all that remains 
to separate. There is nothing hopeless, at 
the present day, about this condition. The 

situation is very different now from what It 
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was in those fieree old fighting days when 
Independency and Presbyterianism were as- 
serting each its jus divinum, and denounc- 
ing black Prelacy as a Man of Sin and an 
infringement of the Second Commandment ; 
and when the more or less judicious Hooker 
in his Polity, and the mild Stillingfleet 
in his emollient ‘‘ Weapon-salve for the 
Church’s Wounds,” were meekly pleading 
for the right of bishops to exist. Nowhere 
except in corners of Scotland and in some 
of the transplanted Scotch sects is it easy 
to imagine the old style of narrow anti-prel- 
acy as prevailing at the present day. The 
narrow exclusiveness in this dispute has 
completely passed over to the other side. 
There need be no despair of a general con- 
sent to the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate.’’ But it 
would be needful to indicate more distinctly 
what is méant by the phrase, and what sort 
of consent to it was called for. 

What is meant by ‘‘ the Historic Episco- 
pate’? According to an old-fashioned 
theory still current among Roman Catholic 
scholars, the original form of the episco- 
pate was the college of the twelve apostles, 
having a jurisdiction at large over all 
churches. ‘This ideal is represented in our 
time by the powerful organization of the 
Methodist Episcopate. Probably this is not 
the historic episcopate to which our consent 
or conformity is desired. 

Beyond all question, the primitive epis- 
copate, dating from the time when the form 
of church organization becomes distinctly a 
matter of history, was an oppidan episco- 
pate, giving a bishop to every town, the 
president of the town clergy. This is the 
primitive type of the bishop of the sub-apos- 
tolic age. As we depart in time and dis- 
tance from the early centres of evangeliza- 
tion, we find ourselves departing from this 
type of organization. It is to this model of 
episcopacy that it would be most reasonable, 
most hopeful, and most practically useful, 
to seek the consent of American Christians 
in general. That great scholar and repre- 
sentative Puritan, the late President Wool- 
sey, remarked in conversation, ‘‘ I would be 
in favor of an oppidan episcopacy.” But, 
curiously enough, the persons most devoted 
at once to the historic episcopate and to the 
primitive Church are just those who would 
be most sorely discontented and recalcitrant 
at the acceptance of their ‘‘ article of unity” 
on this basis so unmistakably historical and 
80 undeniably primitive. 

Coming down from the early ages and 
lands of the Church, we arrived, in the 
course of the iron ages of Christianity, at a 
gradual but revolutionary change in the 
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otfice and function of bishop. His jurisdic- 
tion has widened out beyond the limits of 
the town and its outlying hamlets, and 
taken on the dimensions of a kingdom, in- 
cluding great and distant cities and teeming 
populations. There is a sense, no doubt, 
in which these novel functionaries, bearing 
the old name, may be said to belong to 
**the historic episcopate locally adapted,” 
etc. But it is (to borrow a phrase from 
Oxford) a non-natural sense. 

Another departure from the primitive 
and historic model has resulted, in the 
American Protestant Episcopal Church, 
from the exigency, so naively confessed in 
the preface of its Book of Common Prayer, 
of organizing itself as a sect over against 
other sects. ‘This consists in the overslaugh- 
ing of the proper authority of the bishop in 
his own diocese by the exorbitant powers of a 
periodical synod that stretches its jurisdic- 
tion over a continent, and assumes to con- 
trol the bishop in his diocese in the detail 
of matters confessedly local and variable. 
Doubtless to have a sect organized for more 
or less friendly competition with other sects, 
this wide divergence from the ancient and 
catholic order may have seemed necessary. 
But if necessary, it isa necessary evil. ‘I'his 
sectarian organization—the national consoli- 
dation of congregations of a certain way of 
thinking—is mightily helpful to a sectarian 
propaganda, but it is inevitably a copious 
source of local schisms. And yetit ismuch 
to be feared that this hurtful modern per- 
version of the ancient order is just what 
our good brethren at Chicago mean by ‘“‘ the 
historic episcopate locally adapted.” 

There is yet another form of ‘‘ the episco-. 
pate adapted” which it is quite certain that 
there was no intention either at Lambeth or 
at Chicago to commend to the Christian 
public as a basis of union, but which, if 
only for completeness of statement, ought 
at least to be mentioned here; we refer of 
course to that modification—quite in the 
line of the others which we have considered 
—which organizes the episcopate under a 
primatial see, and which has lately been 
urged upon usas a basis of union by a highly 
respected and venerated clergyman occupy- 
ing a position of great dignity at the city of 
Rome. It might perhaps have been sup- 
posed that this proposal would fall in with 
the liberal ideas of ‘* adaptation” entertained 
by the bishops at Lambeth, opening a way 
toward that larger fellowship to which they 
aspire. But from some remarks on the 
subject from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
we conclude that in the matter of ‘‘ adapt- 
ing the historic episcopate’ he draws the 
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line just at that point. And a very happy 
circumstance it was for his Grace that he 
happened to take this view of the case, 
thereby avoiding all risk of the penalties of 
praemunire. 

Evidently we can hope for no progress 
toward Christian union on this basis of 
‘* the historical episcopate adapted,’’ until 
we come to a little more distinct understand- 
ing of what is meant by the phrase. 

There is yet another point, of not less 
practical importance, that requires explana- 
tion. Of what sort, in the mind of the 
proposers, is to be the application of their 
condition of Church unity? It seems to be 
intended to require assent or consent of 
some kind. Is it their idea to demand as- 
sent to their theory of church polity ? But 
they have no theory. It would be impossi- 
ble to frame in language a theory of church 
order on which they would be agreed among 
themselves. It must be safe for us to pre- 
‘sume that they mean to exact nothing more 
in the way of assent than is required in their 
own ordinal; and that, according to our 
recollection, is the easiest possible. There 
is no difficulty just here. That man must 
be a hopeless sectarian indeed who cannot 
find a sense in which he can assent to ‘‘ the 
historic episcopate,”’ in the writings of such 
distinguished Anglican ecclesiastics as (for 
instance) Archbishop Whately and Bishop 
Lightfoot, and Deans Alford and Stanley, 
and Dr. Hatch. 

But here comes a more embarrassing 
question: Zo whom is this conditional 

roffer of Christian fellowship tendered ? 

s it to individuals? Let us hope so, for in 
this case difficulties of the gravest sort are 
avoided, and a door of hope is opened to 
the Episcopal Church in America in the 
‘direction of a more catholic communion. 
(We say “‘in America,” for it is only here 
that the question is a practical one. It is 
very pleasant to read the fraternal expres- 
sions of English bishops, but really they 
have about as little control over the matter 
as a convention of sextons would have. 
With them it is a matter for Parliament, 
and especially for that somewhat mixed 
body, the House of Commons, whose su- 
premacy in such matters is an ‘‘ adaptation 
of the historic episcopate’ which we hope 
will not be too strenuously insisted on. 
The utterances of the American bishops are 
of more importance. They have not indeed 
authority over the matter, and there is room 
for painful doubt whether they could ‘‘ carry 
their constituencies’ in favor of measures 
to give practical effect to their sentiments. 
But they have at least votes and a share of 
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power, and weighty and well-deserved influ- 
ence.) 

To return from this long parenthesis: if 
these overtures and conditions of fellowship 
are tendered to Christians and Christian 
ministers as individuals, the way is open at 
once for accepting them. We will under- 
take, if allowed a brief time for correspond- 
ence, to find and present to any one of the 
bishops who voted at Chicago, a company 
of godly and well-learned men, approved 
and honored as faithful ministers of the 
Gospel, and undeniably conformed to the 
four prescribed conditions, who will gladly 
accept the fellowship of the bishops in the 
same sincere and brotherly spirit in which 
it is proffered. What is the sort of hos- 
pitality to which they will find themselves 
welcomed ? First, they will be put in 
quarantine for twelve months, during which 
they will be interdicted from all the duties 
and privileges of the Christian ministry. 
This being passed, they will be admissible 
to the narrowly circumscribed fellowship of 
the bishops and their clergy, on condition 
of severing themselves by permanent and 
irretrievable schism from the general com- 
munion of American churches and minis- 
ters. Still another condition besides the 
four named at Lambeth and Chicago they 
will find to be rigorously exacted, to wit, 
that they shall conduct the offices of public 
worship always in conformity to an ancient 
Act of the English Parliament (1 Edw. vi.), 
which seems to be looked upon as univer- 
sally and divinely obligatory upon American 
Christians ; and that they shall refuse to do 
the duty of preachers of the Gospel to con- 
gregations worshipping by a different rite. 

If, writing without opportunity of recon- 
sulting the canons that cover the case, we 
have made any important mistake as to the 
course prescribed, we shall gladly accept 
corrections. If, on the other hand, our 
statement is substantially correct, in what 
sort of light does it leave the Lambeth-Chi- 
cago overtures for Church unity? We are 
confident that those overtures were offered 
with a genuine sentimental sincerity ; but 
practically what better are they than a 
plausible and not very ingenuous bid for 
proselytes ? 

The answer to all these difficulties must 
needs be that the four ‘“‘ Lambeth articles” 
(to use an old phrase in its new application) 
are not intended to apply to individuals, 
but are only offered as a basis of negotiation 
with other sects or ‘religious bodies.” 
The statement confronts us with difficulties 
still more formidable. ‘The former difficul- 
ties could be removed by the amendment of 
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a few arbitrary canons. We now meet with 
difficulties that are deeper seated. 

Waiving the very great but not desperate 
difficulties of opening and conducting nego- 
tiations and then of securing the ratification 
of them on the part of both the high con- 
tracting parties—supposing these, by the 
grace of God, brought to a successful issue, 
and terms of union or confederation agreed 
on with the leading ‘‘ religious bodies’’ on 
the basis of the historic episcopate—what 
then ? Why, then, doubtless, with the nec- 
essary modifications of its canons (which can 
just as well be modified without such diplo- 
macy as with it), the Protestant Episcopal 
Church would be let out from its seclusion 
—a most happy and desirable event. But 
would the common historic episcopate thus 
conferred have so much as a tendency to 
promote the unity of the Church ? Would 
it not tend rather to the sanctioning, the 
confirming, and the exasperating of schism ? 
Let us look soberly into these questions. 

Two plans have been suggested for the 
uniting of the Church on the basis of the 
episcopate. One is that the ‘“‘ religious 
bodies” should be consolidated under one 
government in which all should be repre- 
sented, and in which each should have full 
liberty within the easy limits of ‘‘ the quad- 
rilateral.’’ The other is, that without at- 
tempting governmental consolidation, there 
should be communicated to representatives 
of each of the “‘ religious bodies” that which 
constitutes the essential historicity of the 
episcopate. If there is a tertiwm quid to 
this alternative we are not informed of it. 
The first course would give us a huge cor- 
poration, the constituent members of which 
would be, not ‘‘ faithful men,” but organ- 
ized and embattled sects trained and drilled 
through ages of schism to the practice of 
competition and emulation and other 
‘* works of the flesh.” The second course 
would give us just what we have now—this 
scandal of scrambling, hustling, and com- 
peting sects, holding nevertheless quite sin- 
cerely certain terms of fraternal fellowship 
with each other—with only this difference, 
that thenceforth the Protestant Episco- 
palians, perhaps the most shamelessly 
scrambling and hustling ‘‘ religious body” 
of the lot, would feel itself at liberty, with- 
out sacrifice of its dignity and consistency, 
to fraternize along with the rest. 

Is it possible that any have been dreaming 
that the historic episcopate would change 
the elements of human nature? Happily 
we are not left without experimental proofs 
on this point, and these nigh at hand. Our 
brethren of ‘‘ the Roman obedience’’ have 
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an historic episcopate—very historic indeed, 
as well as in a high degree ‘‘ locally adapt- 
ed”’—but it seems to have had no effect 
whatever in bringing them into exception- 
ally fraternal relations with their historically 
episcopal neighbors ; in fact, the effect of 
it, as far us visible, seems exactly the re- 
verse. A case quite in point is that of the 
Moravian Church—name never to be men- 
tioned without love and veneration—which 
was in occupation here with its bishops forty 
years before the Episcopalians, and whose 
historic episcopacy is certified by the highest 
authority in the English Church, an Act of 
Parliament ; but what token of favor or fel- 
lowship has it ever had from the Protestant 
Episcopal Church? So far as we are aware, 
only this: that the amiable Bishop Stevens 
was kind enough to reordain a Moravian 
presbyter in order to give him ‘‘a more 
ample ordination ;”’ and this is an amplifi- 
cation that any of us might have had on the 
same terms. There is still another case, 
which can hardly have occurred to the minds 
of the bishops at Chicago when they were 
yearning for union with their Protestant 
brethren. on the basis of the two Testa- 
ments, the two Creeds, the two Sacraments, 
and the Historic Episcopate. Close at hand 
was the very object of their hearts’ desire. 
And yet we do not remember to have read, 
in any account of their meeting, of their 
having sent a special message to the Right 
Reverend Bishop, Cheney and his presby- 
ters, and of his being received by them with 
embraces and effusive expressions of frater- 
nal delight. It may have happened, but we 
have seen no record of it. Weare not ques- 
tioning in the slightest the personal respect 
and affection with which this eminent and 
excellent partner of theirs in the historic 
episcopate is regarded by them in their 
hearts. But so far as strictly ecclesiastical 
fellowship is concerned, we have seen no 
evidence that the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, for all its Testaments, Creeds, 
Sacraments, and Episcopate, comes any 
nearer to satisfying the longings of the 
bishops for union with somebody, some- 
where, than the ‘‘ religious bodies’’ that are 
less distinctly conformed to the four condi- 
tions. In fact, all indications are directly to 
the contrary. By reason of the closeness of 
its filial likeness, the Reformed Episcopal 
Church is a less eligible object of fellowship 
than we who are afar off. In the language 
of the poet Gilbert, it is ‘‘ too, too all-but.”’ 
We cannot resist the conviction that the 
bishops at Chicago, good, honest brethren 
speaking out of the sincerity of their hearts, 
nevertheless do not know their own minds 
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in this matter. If there is any instruction 
in their own history and in Church history 
generally, the more nearly any one of the 
other ‘* religious bodies” is approximated to 
them, the more unwilling they would be to 
have fraternal relations with it. 

Let us prognosticate alittle. Suppose ne- 
otiations on the ‘“‘ quadrilateral’’ basis to 
ave been successfully concluded by which the 

two leading bodies of Presbyterians, North 
and South. (about 7000 ministers and 1,000,- 
000 communicants), and of Methodists, 
North and South (about 20,000 ministers 
and 3,500,000 communicants), should be 
united with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (about 4000 ministers and 500,000 
communicants) ; the resultant either will 
be a governmental consolidation or it will 
not be. If the former, will any imagina- 
tion venture to forecast the course of debate 
and business in the first General Synod or 
Council of the new Church, when (for in- 
stance) the question arises whether the Rev- 
erend Dr. Briggs is taken in or left outside 
by the first of the four conditions of union ? 
If the latter, in what respect is the inter- 
communion among the sects confederating 
on the quadrilateral basis, of any greater 
efficacy for good than the intercommunion 
already existing among what are called the 


evangelical denominations, except that the 
new arrangement will take in the Episco- 


palians? The existing intercommunion, on 
the basis of common faith and hope and 
genuine though imperfect mutual love and 
respect, does not suffice to save the country, 
and especially the West, from wasteful and 
scandalous competitions. Is there the ghost 
of a reason for thinking that by adding to 
this basis the common claim to a historic 
episcopate the practical mischiefs of schism 
would be one whit diminished ? 

It is not even probable that the desired 
union would diminish the number of sects. 
The King of Prussia had two Protestant 
sects in his dominion ; he was resolved to 
have only one ; when he had got through 
with his work he found that he had three. 
The Roman missionaries in the East mourn- 
ed over the division of Eastern Christians ; 
they labored strenuously to draw all to- 
gether on a basis not wholly unlike the 
** quadrilateral ;’’ they succeeded so well 
that at last they had nearly twice as many 
sects as there were to begin with, with the 
Latin sect to boot. Is there any practical 
lesson in these bits of history ? 

If we may imagine the proposed unifica- 
tion to go on so near to achievement as that 
the number of sects in our American Chris- 
tendom should be reduced to two, we should 
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then be farther from our end than before, 
by as much as that the intensity and acri- 
mony of sectarian animosity would then be 
raised to its highest power. 

We cannot regard the present critical 
position of the Protestant Episcopal com- 
munion in relation to Church union, amia- 
ble and praiseworthy as it is, without some- 
thing of anxiety lest the general interests of 
the one Church suffer detriment. It would 
be a serious loss to the true cause of Chris- 
tian unity if, through the impatience of 
Episcopalians with an irksome isolation, the 
Church of America should lose the benefit 
of their unwelcome but salutary protest 
against the sin of schism. Almost all the 
other Protestant sects have lapsed into the 
habit of regarding schism as the right and 
normal order of the Church. We all recog- 
nize the common strain of talk at Evangeli- 
cal Alliance meetings and like occasions, 
how that the separate sects (we beg pardon— 
denominations) are ordered by Divine wis- 
dom, and the more of them the better ; how 
that the prismatic colors blend into the 
white light ; how that the horse, the foot, 
the artillery, and the sharpshooters combine 
to make up the sacramental host ; how com- 
petition is the life of business and emulation 
one of the works of the Spirit ; but never- 
theless how beautiful it is, like the oint- 
ment upon the head of Aaron, for brethren 
to dwell together in unity now and then 
for an hour at a Tract Society meeting 
or an Evangelical Alliance! In the midst of 
this general defection from the foundation 
principles of the Church, it has been a 
wholesome thing for us to be forced to listen 
to the persistent, uncompromising protest 
against all this cant from one of the minor 
sects. The fidelity with which this protest has 
been reiterated in men’s reluctant ears may 
well be called heroic. Against affectionate 
entreaties, against angry denunciations of 
bigotry, and narrowness, and Pharisaism, the 
little party of High Church Episcopalians, 
itself the merest sect of a sect, has answered 
all invitations from its “‘ sister churches” 
with stout denials: ‘‘ you are not sister 
churches, you are only sects ; there is only 
one Church, and we are it; sects have no 
right to exist. You ought, all of you, to 
come into the Church, the ark of safety, in- 
stead of lingering without, having no hope 
except in the uncovenanted mercies ; espe- 
cially you who are assuming to act as min- 
isters of these religious bodies, you are in- 
volved in the guilt of Korah, and Dathan, 
and Abiram ; if you wish our fellowship in 
the ministry, you must be admitted to it In 
the only way—through ordination by the 
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historic episcopate, of which we hold the 
monopoly.”’ Not only against denuncia- 
tion and entreaty has this protest asserted 
itself, but (what is harder to bear) against 
the frequent smile and the occasional laugh. 
For it is impossible to deny that the situa- 
tion has sometimes been extremely funny. 
But it has been bravely persisted in never- 
theless—all the more honor to the conscien- 


‘tious illogical brethren who so stuck to 


their principles without seeing the humor- 
ous aspects or the moral consequences of 
them. 

It is a matter of serious anxiety to ob- 
serve, with the vigorous growth of ‘‘ Broad” 
principles, a weakening of this sturdy and 
long-sustained protest, and a disposition (as 
in this ‘‘ quadrilateral’? manifesto) to fall 
into the easy, popular course of compromise 
with sectarianism. The hope of Church 
unity does not lie that way. Negotiation 
among sects as such can lead to nothing 
higher than a union among sects as such, 
and a union of sects as such never can be 
the Church. A confederation of sects wears 
no seamless robe ; its proper drapery is a 
crazy-quilt. 

We are reluctant to let go the long-cher- 
ished hope that some time a logical mind 
would be raised up in the High Church 
party among the Episcopalians who should 
show his brethren what their position im- 
plies. This party, which has long been 
completely dominant in that “ religious 
body,’’ has never really taken itself serious- 
ly. Otherwise it could not have helped see- 
ing that by ‘‘ High” principles it was bound 
in conscience to the broadest of broad poli- 
cies. It has claimed for its communion, 
‘* this is not a sect, or a denomination, this 
is the Holy Catholic Church for America. 
This is the one channel of sacramental 
grace, outside of which are no covenanted 
mercies. This alone can confer that au- 
thority without which the assumption of 
the duties of the Christian ministry is an 
awful sacrilege. This is the one ark of 
safety.” But instead of feeling the mo- 
mentous responsibility of such a trust, and 
flinging wide the happy gates of Gospel 
grace, and offering welcome to all believers, 
it has planted itself across the gang-plank 
of the ark and forbidden entrance to all but 
those who conformed to a confessedly arbi- 
trary system of rules of etiquette. Its com- 
munion claims to be the Church Catholic ; 
but is ‘‘ run” in the spirit of the narrowest 
and most sectarian of sects. Liberal enough 
where narrowness might have been excusable, 
solemnly strict at points at -which it was 
bound by its confessed principles to be free- 
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handed and comprehensive, it would seem 
to have taken for its government an ancient 
and most catholic maxim, “‘ locally adapt- 
ed” to its own temper and convenience : 
in necessariis libertas ; in non-necessariis 
unitas. 

If that should come to pass which seems 
indicated by the signs of the times, and the 
High Church party in the Episcopal Church, 
having had everything its own way for so 
long, should be superseded in its dominant 
position by the young and able and rapidly 
growing Broad Church party, we should 
feel that while something had been gained 
by the change, a valuable opportunity had 
been missed and wasted, and a door of hope 
for the peace and unity of the Church of 
America had been shut fast. We venture to 
repeat here language that was written just 
twenty-one years ago on the occasion of Dr. 
Dollinger’s forgotten little Christian Union 
convention at Bonn : 


The hopeful way out of the practical difficulties 
of schism, especially in America, is not that of 
diplomacy among doctors of divinity of various 
sects, but that which begins at the other end, with 
seeking a way of reconciling local sectarian divi- 
sions in little villages. I believe that the Episco- 
pal Church in America, if it only knew its mis- 
sion, has some grand advantages for this work. 
If it could rid itself of sundry canons that bind it 
hand and foot, abate a little of that high-and- 
mighty tone which is so apt to make people smile, 
and apply to such a ministry of reconciliation one 
half of the energy now expended in fomenting 
local schisms at home and in begging for recogni- 
tion and Christian union at the ends of the earth, 
it might do a great thing for itself, and a greater 
thing for American Christianity, and make all 
other Christian communions grateful to it in spite 
of themselves. 


O Jerusalem, if thou hadst known ! 

We commend to the bishops who spoke 
at Lambeth and at Chicago, and to the 
‘* religious bodies’? who may be attracted 
by their proposals, the study of the system, 
and methods, and traditions of the Roman 
Catholic Church. There are greater and 
better things to be studied in that venerable 
institution than those matters of pomp and 
pageant and millinery that engage the at- 
tention of petty minds. There is its sense 
of duty and responsibility and its scale of 
missionary endeavor, not wholly out of pro- 
portion to the magnificence of its preten- 
sions. There is its elasticity in adapting it- 
self ‘‘ to the varying needs of the nations 
and peoples’’ of which we see a signal and 
admirable illustration before us in the United 
States at this very time. There is its dis- 
tinction, clearly recognized, if not always 
justly drawn, between the variable things 
and the constant things in Christianity. 
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And withal (a matter which the popular 
impressions completely misconceive) there is 
its faculty, of which Anglicanism has shown 
a characteristic insular and John-Bullish 
incapacity, of comprehending within the 
harmony of a single system diverse races, 
languages, rites, disciplines, theologies, and 
temperaments. It does not insist that the 
Eastern nations shall learn the Latin lan- 
guage or adopt the Roman rite. It per- 
mits among them a married clergy, and 
holds itself free at its discretion to introduce 
the same liberty among the Western na- 
tions. Itadmits (though it tries to discour- 
age them) traditional variations of ritual 
‘*use’’ in individual dioceses. But espe- 
cially it admits diverse and sharply contro- 
versial schools of doctrinal theology, main- 
taining each its separate missions and its 
separate congregations, and cultivating each 
its favorite specialties in religious work, in- 
citing each other with a perilous intensity 
-of emulation and even envy, and, strangest 
of all, keeping up each its own discipline, 
independent of the authority of the episco- 
pate. In short, that which in Protestant- 
ism would be aschism, tearing itself from 
the Church with ruthless rending, and or- 
ganizing itself into a sect of aggravated and 
acrimonious temper, under the masterly 
statesmanship of the Roman polity is geared 
into its complex machinery and becomes an 
Order in the Church.* Is there in all this 





* We would like to be informed by any who are skilled in 
the literature of the subject, whether the striking analogy 
between the sects in the fellowship of Protestantism, and the 
Orders in the unity of the Roman Church, has ever been 
brought out in its instructive details. Protestantism, as well 
as the Catholic Church, has its Benedictines, its Dominicans, 
its Jesuits, and its Capuchins, to say nothing of other mendi- 
cant orders. It may justly be claimed, on the one hand, that 
under the visible divisions of Protestantism there is an un- 
derlying unity ; as on the other hand it would have to be con- 
ceded that under the formal union of the Orders under the 
obedience of the Holy See, there have sometimes raged the 
fiercest passions of sectarian hatred. The story of the mutual 
animosities of the different Orders of missionaries in China 
could not easily be paralleled from the history of the Protes- 
tant sects. But all things considered, it is wonderful and ad- 
mirable how little there is, or, at least, how little there is 
known, of violent discord or mischievous competition in so 
complicated and risky an organization as the organization of 
the regular Orders inside the lines of the secular hierarchy, 
but independent of its authority. 

Every one will recall the strong antitheses of Macaulay in 
contrasting the comprehensiveness of the Roman Church 
with the martinet rigidity of the English. ‘‘ At Rome, the 
Countess of —— would havea place in the Calendar as 
St. Selina, and Mrs. would be foundress and first Superior 
of the Blessed Order of Sisters of the Gaols. Place Ignatius 
Loyola at Oxford. He is certain to become the head of a for- 
midable secession. Place John Wesley at Rome. He is cer- 
tain to be the first General of a new Society devoted to the 
interests and honor of the Church.” Weare aware that the 
author quoted is not a favorite in the American Episcopal 
Church ; but for all that, this passage from the review of 
Ranke contains ‘‘ wholesome doctrine” for it “and suited to 
these times.”’ 

Of course the likeness between the Orders of the Roman 
Church and the sects of Protestantism does not extend to 
all points. The division between the Orders goes no further 
down than the clergy ; the layman is neither Dominican nor 
Franciscan, but simply Catholic. Among Protestants the par- 
titions cut down to the lowest strata of the people. In like 
manner in the other direction, at Rome, the division extends 
upward as far as the General of the Order, but is limited by 
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no instruction and warning to be laid to 
heart by an institution that is in danger of 
combining the lofty pretensions to the ex- 
clusive authority and commission of the 
Catholic Church with the narrowness and 
light-minded irresponsibility of a Protestant 
sect? The Lambeth and Chicago mani- 
festo seems to betoken that the leaders of 
Anglicanism have begun to get a glimpse 
of their false position. Unhappily it seems 
also to indicate that they are ready to fall 
my a new position no less false than the 
old. 


THE CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY.* 


BY SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), September, 1895. 


Tue Church in this paper is taken to 
mean that organisation of Christians of 
which the bishops and clergy are the min- 
isters—‘‘ the Church of England as by law 
established.” 

This organisation aims to affect all deal- 
ings between man and mar—to make the 
king on his throne rule as God’s servant and 
the people render obedience to the laws, to 
make masters give good wages and men give 
honest work, to exalt truth above interest and 
love above selfishness. Its aim is to estab- 
lish righteousness, to spiritualise life, and 
to turn the kingdom of England into the 
kingdom of God. 

The Church to this end provides—(1) 
means of worship ; (2) a body of teachers ; 
and (3) various charitable agencies. The 
question is how worship, teachers, and char- 
ity may be made tell on present problems, 
or, in other words, how the Church may 
seize its opportunity. 

Many problems press for solution. The 
two nations of the rich and of the poor—of 
which Disraeli wrote—have developed their 
characteristics. The rich in the manifold 
progress of the century have found new 
ways of spending their wealth. They en- 
large their minds by travel, they beautify 
their homes by art, they get farther and 
farther away from the dust and noise of in- 
dustry, they know more, live lives of great- 
er refinement and have more pleasures than 
their fathers. Their higher education seems 
to justify their privileges. 

The poor—using the term to cover the 
large class who are not rich-—have on their 
side so increased in power as to justify fur- 





the paramount authority of the Vicar of Christ ; among Prot- 
estants the division extends on and up, limited only by the 
paramount authority of Christ himself, when this authority is 
able to get a hearing for itself. : 

* By permission of the Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 
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ther claims. They, by means of Trades’ 
Unions, have raised wages to an existence 
level ; they, by the help of School Boards, 
have realised that something higher than 
existence is within man’s reach. They 
have votes, they are flattered by politicians, 
and they are more intolerant than their fa- 
thers of any limit on the use of their power. 

Rich and poor, therefore, resent one an- 
other. The rich, conscious of no wrong, 
conscious of having obeyed the rules of the 
game as approved by economists and teach- 
ers, conscious even of going beyond the 
rules in giving away some of their legitimate 
gains to hospitals and charities, conscious 
of greater knowledge, of more refined tastes, 
and of a more liberal policy, resent the 
claims of the poor. They have traded fair- 
ly, they live decently, they spend their gains 
honourably, and sometimes tastefully. Why 
should they be summoned as culprits by 
people apparently ignorant and narrow- 
minded, as Lady Burdett Coutts was sum- 
moned, to give more wages, or to pay in- 
creased taxes, or to give up to others their 
places in the government of the locality 
and the nation ? 

The poor, on the other hand, conscious 
of a need for a larger, fuller life, of unused 
powers of thinking and feeling, of a call to 
enjoy the good things prepared by God for 
man, resent the rich who seem to absorb so 
much of the means of life. They point to 
the millionaire alongside of the unem- 
ployed, to the millions of money spent on 
wines, horses, jewels and flowers alongside 
of millions of paupers—to Dives faring 
sumptuously every day alongside of the 
women and children who crouch starving 
on the doorstep—to the varied delights of 
the educated in their knowledge, their art, 
and their pleasures, alongside of the mo- 
notonous drab-coloured existence of the 
majority. They are conscious of right 
when they use their power to push their 
claims, and the sight of the human refuse 
at their doors adds passion to their demands. 

The ‘‘ nation” of the rich is more than 
ever separated from the ‘‘ nation” of the 
poor. The gulf made in society by educa- 
tion is wider than that made either by 
wealth or birth. They who are cultured 
are farther off from their uncultured neigh- 
bours than they who, being of greater 
wealth or higher birth, have nevertheless 
the common interests of sport or business 
and the common talk about things of com- 
mon knowledge. The educated feel them- 
selves to be members of another world of 
thought or taste, and yet such is the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the time that the 
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uneducated know enough to resent their 
own exclusion. No one will so far mistake 
the lesson of the elections as to think that 
the return of a Tory majority means that 
the poor trust the rich and are satisfied with 
their position. There is still war rather 
than peace between the classes. 

How is the antagonism of the two ‘‘ na- 
tions’’ to be reconciled ? How may the 
unemployed be used ? How may pauper- 
ism be abolished ? 

These are some of the problems now vex- 
ing many minds, and such calm observers 
as Professor Huxley say that if improve- 
ment be not possible, then contact with a 
friendly comet would be a welcome ending 
to all existence. Something must be done. 
The rival political parties, Socialists, Anar- 
chists, and philanthropists, are ready with 
remedies. ‘Their proposals may seem dan- 
gerous or foolish, but none are so foolish or 
so dangerous as indifference. 

Here, then, is the Church’s opportunity. 
How can that organisation, whose aim is a 
righteous nation, whose methods are wor- 
ship, teaching and charity, bring together 
rich and poor, raise the fallen, and comfort 
the sad ? 

In making suggestions, I would restrict 
myself to what might be done by the Church 
as itis. Personally I believe that it cannot 
be fully effective, that, indeed, it cannot 
justify its national position unless it sub- 
mit to further measures of reform. Re- 
formed to fit the needs of the sixteenth 
century, it ought to be reformed to meet 
the other needs of the present times. Its 
system of patronage, its financial arrange- 
ments, its government of the people with- 
out the people are all out of date and con- 
demned by the Spirit whose way it is the 
glory of the Church to prepare. The hand 
of Christ is recognised in the power which 
has shaped secular organisation, brought 
more justice into the scale by which work- 
ers are paid, substituted merit for favour 
in appointments, extended responsibility 
among the members of the nation, and re- 
moved to a distance from every one the 
temptation to autocracy. Christ’s hand 
has guided the changes which have made 
the constitution of government more popu- 
lar, and the relations of men more just. 
The same hand must be let mould the eccle- 
siastical organisation. 

Personally I believe that the need of 
Church reform presses, but there is much 
which might be done even before such re- 
forms are effected. I make suggestions, 
therefore, which are at once practicable, but 
I make each one knowing it is only second 








best. The best way, and the one sure way, 
of raising society is to raise the individual— 
in old language, “‘ to save souls ;” and, that 
being granted, it is well to consider the pos- 
sibilities of the Church as an organisation 
to meet present needs. 


I. MEANS OF WoRSHIP. 


The Church provides means of worship. 
Worship is, I suppose, the loss of self in the 
contemplation of what is greater than self 
—the utter abandonment of all other long- 
ings in the one longing to be like God—the 
un-selfconsciousness of praise. The Church, 
by its buildings, its music, its services, and 
its sacraments, puts men into this attitude 
of worship, collects and lifts up their 
thoughts. ‘Thousands and thousands are 
they who have gone humbly through life 
because week by week or day by day they 
have been carried by sacred sounds and 
sights right up to the throne of God. 

What a gain would it be towards the solu- 
tion of some of the social problems if both 
rich and poor learnt to go more humbly—if 
they from self would cease! What a relief 
it would be to the sad and broken-hearted 
if they could be lifted out of themselves ! 

Conceit, pride in their own methods and 
aims, restless vanity, selfish anxiety, are un- 
ruly elements in the prevailing confusion. 
These turn up in every proposal for reform ; 
these unsettle the best plans for concilia- 
tion ; these alienate men bound by common 
interest ; and these are strong because they 
are so rarely overawed by the presence of 
God. The majority of people think much 
of themselves, and are anxious for credit 
because they are not conscious of One be- 
fore whom they are as nothing, because, in 
a word, they do not worship. Masters, for 
instance, will not submit their books to the 
men’s examination; the men resent the 
manners of the masters ; both sides hold it 
a matter of honour not to givein ; and rich 
and poor suspect one another because the 
eye of each is set on self. Any revelation 
of greatness overwhelms petty thoughts. 
The sight of a storm, magnificent in its ter- 
ror or beauty, unites natures boastful of 
their diversity. The presence of death 
turns enemies into friends. In the same 
way the petty feelings of pride and vanity 
would lose much of their power if people 
had the overwhelming feeling which comes 
from the contemplation of Almightiness, 
All-goodness, and All-love. There would 
be a marked change in all human relations 
if men turned from the presence of the 
Thrice Holy to face one another ; if thoughts 
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of self and for self were driven out of their 
minds by worship. 

But the majority of people do not wor- 
ship, and the fault is largely on the side of 
the Church, which has not fitted the means 
to the times. The words, the forms, are to- 
day those which helped the people of 300 
years ago. They remain the same, although 
the fashions, the thought, the whole or. 
ganisation of society have been changed. 
They seem to have acquired a sort of sanc- 
tity of their own, which was brought into 
prominence when, during a visit to the 
East, I saw how Indian converts, with their 
Eastern habits and Eastern tastes, were 
called by the English missionaries to adopt 
Western ways of worship in Gothic build- 
ings with pews and churchwardens. ‘lhe 
old forms have, of course, their value, and 
should be retained for the power they exer- 
cise over the minds of a minority, but, as 
they grew out of older forms to fit the needs 
of our fathers, so it would seem other forms 
in their turn might grow out of them to fit 
the needs of the present time. 

The Church might surely offer out of its 
resources means of worship which would 
capture minds fed on the food of the nine- 
teenth century and subdue their vanity. It 
is not hard to imagine our cathedrals res- 
cued from the tradition which leaves them 
to be the hunting-ground of antiquarians 
and the practising places of choirs, to offer 
instead the music whose greatness and 
beauty would make hard hearts soften, 
proud knees bend, and dumb lips speak. 
It would not be hard either to make both 
cathedrals and churches tell, by means of 
pictures, tales of what their fathers have 
done which would shame their self-satisfied 
children. It is not hard to understand how 
the Church might to-day, as in the past, 
use the art and knowledge of the time as 
aids to worship. Perfect forms cannot, in- 
deed, make men worship any more than 
masts and sails can make a ship to move. 
But forms shaped by art and knowledge, 
and filled with the Spirit of God, assist wor- 
ship as sails filled with the w.nds of heaven 
assist the ship in its course. 5: 

The Church has the opportunity of bring- 
ing to bear all the influences which awe. It 
might, by showing the wonders of science, 
open the eyes of the blind to see something 
of the height and breadth of the universe ; 
it might, by pictures of beauty in common 
things, stir dead hearts to reverence ; it 
might by music open the ears of the deaf to 
hear of things which shall be. If only the 
Church dared, it might, without stirring 
prejudices connected with respect for what 
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is old or what is new, use as means of wor- 
ship God’s good and perfect gifts to the 
age, and then that Spirit which is always 
either knocking at men’s hearts or striving 
with their wills would by those means find 
a more open way. 


II. THe TEACHERS. 


The Church provides teachers. It has 
put the Bible within every one’s reach, and 
it supplies teachers to bring out and apply 
its principles. ‘Those teachers see, as every 
one else sees, how both rich and poor are at 
a loss for guidance in their mutual relations, 
how inconsistent they are in their profes- 
sions and actions, how each side quotes texts 
in its own support, how often each blames 
the other for its own fault. 

The Church’s teachers—following the 
example of St. Paul—might find in old 
Bible words principles which apply to new 
conditions. ‘They are called to their office, 
not to repeat texts, or commands, or tradi- 
tions ; they are not even to demand the 
imitation of the acts of Christ. Their duty 
is to discover what the spirit of Christ re- 
quires, and to put the language of the spirit 
into the language of to-day. 

As the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
said of Christ, “‘ The present days are His 
days and we are His contemporaries.” The 
teachers sent by the Church have therefore 
to interpret Christ of the first century to 
the people of the nineteenth century. They 
have to give Him a form which may be 
recognised and a voice which may be under- 
stood by contemporaries. They have to 
make Him present. 

It was thus that in our grandfathers’ 
days teachers arose who brought Christ 
among men of their time to condemn sla- 
very. In the first century slavery was com- 
mon, and accepted without question both 
by Christ and by St. Paul. These teachers, 
however, found the spirit behind the words 
—the Christ of the nineteenth century be- 
hind the Christ of the first century. In 
the name of a contemporary Christ they 
condemned slavery and convinced their 
hearers. 

Teachers are interpreters—stewards to 
bring out things new and old, not mere dele- 
gates commissioned to say what others have 
said. Happily in the Church of England 
each teacher is independent, free to study 
for himself and empowered to speak what 
he thinks. Happily there is no ‘trust 
deed” to limit freedom of utterance, and 
there is no central authority—no Pope and 
no Synod—to promulgate doctrines and 
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compel every teacher, as soldiers in an army, 
to repeat only the words of command. 
Happily there is no Church theory as to the 
rights of property or the amount of wages, 
as to the legitimate rate of interest or the 
hours of labour. Liberty of prophesying 
still remains. 

Teachers—each one for himself—have to 
study at the feet of Christ. They have, 
‘‘amid the sum of things for ever speak- 
ing,” to find out His voice, they have to 
discover what are His thoughts about pres- 
ent things, they have to look for Him amid 
the cries of rich and poor, among the claims 
of men of science, agnostics, workmen, and 
foreigners ; they have to push on while 
some say, ‘‘ Lo, here,” or ‘‘ Lo, there,” and 
at last come across Him, perhaps, in some 
Nazareth, ‘‘ out of which cometh no good 
thing.” 

Teachers must find the contemporary 
Christ who has a message for our day as 
other teachers found in their day the Christ 
who condemned slavery. 

Each may return from his search having 
found a different view, but no one will nec- 
essarily—as is now so often the case—re- 
peat the words of 2000 years ago as if they 
were of direct application to to-day. All 
bringing Him as a contemporary among 
contemporaries will speak in His name with 
an authority and a faith as assured as that 
of the abolitionists. 

It is not wanted that they should take 
either one side or the other in the contro- 
versy between rich and poor. If in the past 
they have been too often on the side of the 
rich, it will not right matters if they now 
exclusively take the side of the poor. A 
Labour Church will not right the wrong 
done by a Capital Church. It is not want- 
ed either that the teachers should be arbi- 
trators in disputes, interfering in things 
outside their experience. What is wanted 
is that they should interpret to rich and to 
poor, to masters and to men, the power 
which by pricks makes itself felt in all alike, 
and give a voice to the call which, sweeping 
as a wind over society, makes the stronger 
things of the earth to shake and the light 
things to bow. 

Teachers have been too often stewards 
who bring out only the old things from the 
treasury, words spoken thousands of years 
ago, and acts fitted to another age. They 
go on using a phraseology which is not 
understood, preaching sermons about dead 
controversies and condemning heresies long 
forgotten. They teach, but the people, 
tried and troubled by thoughts of duty to 
the rich or duty to the poor, find no help in 













































their teaching. And sermons have become 
almost a bye-word for dulness and inapt- 
ness. If the Church could send ‘teachers 
who, in the study of modern movements 
and modern thoughts, had found a present 
Christ, if in the name of that Christ they 
could tell what Christ requires men to do, 
their words would convince of sin, of right- 
eousness and judgment. Christ would once 
more prove conqueror, and men would give 
up their ‘‘ rights’? as they gave up their 
slaves. 

Christ is in the world making Himself 
felt when He is not comprehended. ‘'Teach- 
ers who would preach Him as He is would 
compel obedience. And if teachers could 
compel obedience to Christ, the problems 
which agitate society would be solved. 
They would, perhaps, be more able to find 
Christ in the present if they were better 
equipped for study. Bishops might with 
advantage set candidates for orders to read 
modern books, and in examination test their 
powers to observe the signs of the times. 
The knowledge of Paley, of Pearson, might, 
for instance, be supplemented if not sup- 
planted by some knowledge of the move- 
ment of scientific and economic thought 
during the last fifty years, and proof be 
given that those offering themselves as lead- 
ers ‘‘ perceive with their eyes and hear with 
their ears and understand with their heart.”’ 
The bishops guide the study of the teachers, 
and with them more than with any others 
it rests to enable the Church to seize the 
opportunity of preaching a present Christ 
to a troubled world. 


III. CHARITABLE AGENCIES. 


The Church promotes charitable agen- 
cies. It has at its command men and wom- 
en ready to serve, and it uses them on socie- 
ties, which its money supports, for the re- 
lief, or for the education, or for the enter- 
tainment of the people. These societies 
have often provoked or led the State to 
action ; they prepared the way for national 
education, and for the passing of Factory 
Acts, and they have stirred Poor Law 
Guardians and County Councils to greater 
consideration of the needs of the poor. If 
now State action is more Christian and more 
human it is largely due to the influence of 
Church societies. 

But many of these societies, having 
achieved this result, and raised the action 
of the whole community to their level, have 
done their work. They began by sacrificing 
energy and money to the promotion of the 
education and the more adequate relief of 
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the poor; they might now complete the 
career of sacrifice by the extinction of them. 
selves. It is often expedient that a society 
should die in order to finish its work. 

The Church would then have at its dis. 
posal the men and women whose energies 
are now absorbed by those societies, and be 
free to use them, either as individuals or ag 
members of new societies, in connection 
with State and municipal action. 

The Church might, for example, make 
education in a fuller sense Christian, and 
extend to all members of the community 
the higher teaching they need. The ambi- 
tion of Churchmen to keep up Church 
schools is very natural. The instinct which 
makes men set a high value on the signs of 
power and possession is universal, and the 
cry of the Church, that it ought to keep the 


schools it created, gets sympathy. But the 


question is not what is the right or privilege 
of the Church, but rather, how best may 
the Church in this generation secure the 
religious interests of the children? The 
Church does not stand for rights but for 
duties. The answer to that question then, 
I submit is (1) By giving up every Church 
school whose buildings and equipment are 
not above the standard of School Board 
schools ; and (2) By showing from the ex- 
ample of a few schools a way of teaching 
not yet dreamed of in other schools. 

(1) It is both impolitic and inconsistent 
with its high mission for the Church to be- 
come associated with a meaner sort of edu- 
cation, to claim exemption from rules which 
require clean offices and larger playgrounds, 
and to pay its teachers lower salaries. It is 
unwise to use money and energy, much 
wanted to do something which is still un- 
done, in doing what is already done. 
Let, then, all those schools which are not 
examples to other schools be placed under 
Boards. 

(2) The money and the energy released by 
such an action might, as I have said, be ex- 
pended in starting other schools, which 
would lead the State on to another level of 
duty, as in old days Church schools led the 
State on to the present level. ‘he best 
Board School is far short of what is needed 
for the education of the people. The State 
education, much as it has done, has left 
more undone, and there is hardly any teach- 
er of experience who has not suggestions of 
changes which would make children more 
human, more reverent, more really interest- 
ed in learning. The Church’s opportunity 
is to offer the example of an education 
which would develop a higher sense of men’s 
relations to one another and to God. 
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But there is even a better way of using 
the money and energy which would be re- 
leased if the Church gave up the vain and 
useless hope of retaining all its schools. 
The Board Schools might be improved. 
Christian men and women on boards or as 
managers might bring their spirit among 
the children. They, forgetting themselves 
and freely giving, would preach the only 
sermon which never misses its mark. ‘lhey 
would rouse in teachers the ambition to 
know more and to give more, they would 
by their interest in the children’s health, 
games, and pleasures evoke emotions of 
love, and they would make the changes in 
the furniture and decoration which suggest 
at once that those in charge do their duty 
because they are sent and not because they 
are paid. 

These members or managers would not of 
course be able to teach the distinctive for- 
mule of the Church. The question under 
consideration, however, is not how the 
Church may retain its position, but how the 
Church may help to solve social problems. 
It cannot be essential to the solution of those 
problems that children should be able to re- 

eat words of certain doctrines which are not 

eld by Catholics and Dissenters, but it is es- 
sential to national peace that children should 
honour right and hate a lie, that they rev- 
erence their ‘‘ betters,’’ and love their neigh- 
bours, and that they should hold the two 
great commandments which are necessary 
to eternal life. Davie Deans, that great 
teacher of doctrine, learnt in sorrow that 
he would have done better to teach Effie 
obedience and the fear of God rather than 
the knowledge of others’ heresies. 

Expediency and duty combine to urge the 
Church to seize the present opportunity. 
The effort to secure adherents by the teach- 
ing of distinctive dogmas has failed to se- 
cure adherents. The children of Church 
schools are not the members of Church con- 
gregations. The attempt to raise sufficient 
money to adapt all old buildings to modern 
needs and carry on schools with an efficient 
staff of teachers is impossible, or possible 
only at the cost of starving other efforts. 
Expediency suggests that it would be wise 
to try another way, and duty comes in with 
its call to the Church to give up its rights 
80 that the State may have the glory of giv- 
ing efficient and religious education to the 
children. 

The principle thus applied to one set of 
charitable activities might be extended to 
others. The Church has societies for the 
relief of the poor, for their recreation and 
entertainment. .Under such influence the 
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State has gradually developed humane and 
sympathetic methods of meeting others’ 
needs. The guardians now give to children 
equal advantages to those given in the best 
orphanages, they make the Poor Law in- 
firmaries as comfortable and as helpful as 
the best hospitals, and they use their work- 
houses as industrial schools for the training 
of the unskilled. They can emigrate indi- 
viduals or families who are fit for emigra- 
tion, and make their system out of relief us 
beneficial as it has been demoralizing. Local 
Boards now supply libraries, reading-rooms, 
and concert-halls, they can put music in the 
open spaces, and recreate tired minds by the 
sight of the best pictures. 

With what object, then, does the Church 
use its resources in keeping up societies 
which have exactly the same aim, which 
compete indeed with the State to support 
orphans, relieve the sick, to provide books 
and music ? The wiser plan would surely 
be either to meet needs not yet recognised 
by the State, to develop the wants of peo- 
ple so as to make them hunger and thirst 
after good things now beyond their reach, 
or to use its servants in connection with 
State and municipal action. If more men 
and women imbued with the Christian spirit 
sat on boards and councils, offered their ser- 
vices as officers of State’ institutions, or 
worked as voluntary visitors alongside of 
the officials, there would be a greater result 
than could possibly be achieved by the fit- 
ful efforts-of many societies. It is wiser to 
throw the leaves for healing into the stream 
from which all drink rather than to use 
them in sweetening cups of water however 
generously given. 

The Church has the resources, and it now 
has the opportunity of applying those re- 
sources to the forces which on every side 
touch the lives of the people. It has the 
opportunity of guiding the Government. 

If it seizes the opportunity, and so Chris- 
tianises public action, that the children 
taught in the common schools learn to think 
of things which are true, honourable, love- 
ly, and of good report, and that the poor, 
protected by the Government, have equal 
chance with the rich to live out all their 
days and enjoy the good things of the earth, 
if public boards under its inspiration become 
so Christian in aim that nothing unclean, 
no uninhabitable house or unfit workshop, 
survives in town or country, then the Church 
will do its part towards solving some of 
those questions which are vexing the mind 
of this generation. 

The Church exists not for the Church 
but for the nation, it is established not to 
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secure its property, its position, or its repu- 
tation, but to serve the people. It diverts 
its strength when it turns that strength 
from Christianising the State to the founda- 
tion of sectarian societies. There is no ob- 
ject in keeping up the stays when the ship 
is launched, it is then wiser to man the ship. 
There is no object in using effort to protect 
a Christian preserve when the whole coun- 
try is under Christian influence. 


CONCLUSION. 


For the moment the Church has its op- 
portunity. By means of worship suited to 
the new needs of the time, by teachers who 
will make Christ understood as a contem- 
porary, by spiritualising State and munici- 
pal action, the Church might help to do 
away with some of those troubles which 
come from the mute or expressed antago- 
nism of rich and poor. 

It may be, as I have said before, that 
complete success will be impossible till the 
organisation of the Church is so reformed 
as to fit a reformed world ; it must be, as I 
have also said before, that complete success 
under any conditions will be impossible 
until the Spirit of God rules in men’s hearts. 
As the Church brings home to each citizen 
the truth ‘‘ Thou, must be born again,”’ it 
most surely does away with all that hinders 
peace and builds up a city in which rich 
and poor will dwell together in love. 





THE PAPACY: ITS POSITION AND 
AIMS. * 


BY CAPTAIN J. W. GAMBIER, R.N. 
From The Fortnightly Review (London). 


Ir is a fact, not less remarkable than un- 
expected, that in our day there should be 
an unmistakable renewal of strength and 
vitality in the Papacy ; a fact all the more 
striking since the substrata, both moral 
and material, on which rested the power of 
Rome, had apparently been so completely 
swept away as to render such a resurrection 
at least highly improbable. The founda- 
tions of this power were three : materially, 
the Temporal Power; morally, a world 
more or less accepting dogmatic teaching ; 
and, lastly, the almost universal ignorance 
of all classes, shared by all Christian peo- 
ples alike, as to the authority on which 
these pretensions were based. 

But, in the memory of middle-aged men, 
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all this has changed. And yet, after g 
lapse of a few years we behold the Church 
of Rome making strides towards the recoy- 
ery of all that had been lost, at a rate which, 
if continued, must, within a measurable 
space of time, tend considerably to change 
the existing state of affairs, not only in 
Europe, but in the United States of America 
and the great South American Republics, 
Whether, as the Church believes, this comes 
from the silent and irresistible power of the 
teaching of the Galilean, accompanied by a 
fresh and direct guidance from Above, is 
hardly a matter for discussion in these 
pages ; but to endeavour to ascertain some 
of the more mundane causes at work, and 
to what the Church of Rome, in another 
sense, attributes it, can be here examined 
without incurring the odiwm theologicum. 
Broadly speaking, the belief amongst all 
churchmen is that Truth must prevail, 
especially their particular kind of truth, 
whilst to the Roman Catholic ecclesiastic 
no truth can be truth unless associated 
with, and subject to, the discipline of the 
Roman Church. The aspect of the world 
and of society, as it presents itself to him, 
is that there are thousands of right-think- 
ing men, who, loathing the general demoral- 
ization which (the Church holds) must ac- 
company Radicalism, Socialism, Anarchism, 
and all the other “‘ isms” which weaken an- 
thority, or instil the doctrine of public plun- 


‘ der, are gradually, by their example and 


precepts, leavening the masses who, if left 
to themselves, would enforce the doctrine 
of rapine with the knife and bomb. To 
control this movement is the Church’s aim ; 
to stand above and guide it, her destiny. 
For Churchmen hold they are in a better 
position to do this than the Statesman, 
who is always, more or less, the puppet of 
faction, or the Member of Parliament who 
is paid, or wants to be paid, for his services, 
and is therefore no longer a free agent. 
And holding this view, the Church has the 
incalculable advantage of being true to itself, 
and is not continually subjected to the hu- 
miliation of having to say one thing one 
day and another the next. Popes, Cardi- 
nals, and Archbishops (in the Church of 
Rome bien entendu) are not nowadays coun- 
ters in the game of political poker; and 
jobbery enters very little into their prefer- 
ment. In their office they are independent 
of the many-headed, and the consequence 
is that, down to the lowest clergy, there 1s 
a freedom of action permitted which is not 
possible among other sects, or with those 
dissenters, who, viewing with envy the good 
things belonging to other communities, are 
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of necessity chained to the wheels of that 
party in politics who have cast aside such 
puerilities as rights in property. ‘Thus the 
Church of Rome is able to maintain discip- 
line, a discipline against which revolt is 
rare. 

It must be remarked, however, in pass- 
ing, that we occasionally see what appears 
to be a mutiny amongst the lower priest- 
hood of Rome, but it is more apparent than 
real, whilst the power to crush it is ten 
tines more real than apparent. And the 
possibility of those revolts taking place is 
being rapidly removed, for the ignorant 
Irish priest, and the still more ignorant 
Hungarian, the cause of so much trouble 
recently in both countries, are being grad- 
ually replaced by men of enlightenment and 
culture, whilst the merest whisper of ex- 
communication would at once effectually 
sweep these mutineers into the nethermost 
limbo, by invalidating their administration 
of the Sacraments. ‘Thus, though the pol- 
icy of the See of Rome appears to lean tow- 
ards Socialism, the underlying motive of it 
is essentially conservative, in the truer and 
broader meaning of the word ; conservative 
in the main idea of matrimonially keeping 
society together, conservative as to the right 
of parents to have their children taught 
what religion, and how much of it, they 
please ; conservative in the elementary idea 
that theft by Acts of Parliament is always 
theft. And it is a remarkable fact that 
there is not at the present time in any 
Cabinet, or in any Opposition in Europe, 
a single Statesman of the first rank who, 
being a Roman Catholic, is identified with 
Radicalism, whilst in such Radical Cabinets 
as contain second and third rate politicians 
who are Catholics, the general drift of their 
policy is favourable to the extension of the 

ope’s power ; as, for instance, in England 
at this moment, where Home Rule on the 
one hand, and the destruction of the State 
Churches in Wales, England, and Scotland 
on the other, play absolutely and directly 
into the hands of the Vatican. 

We may now turn for a moment to a con- 
sideration of the causes at work in produc- 
ing an undeniable return to a Belief in the 
Supernatural—in something outside our- 
selves—with its corollary, namely, an in- 
crease in the number of educated men who 
are again accepting the tenets and doctrines 
: the most dogmatic faith known to man- 
ind. 

Taking this side of the question first, and 
leaving aside the personal aspect of Catholi- 
cism, nothing is more remarkable than the 
number of persons nowadays who are in 
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earnest about Religion of some sort. The 
mere material increase of churches, chapels, . 
benefices, hospitals, homes, and innumer- 
able charities directly connected with vari- 
ous religions : the enormous augmentation 
in the number of people who devote them- 
selves to the service of the God they sever- 
ally worship : the fierceness of the struggle 
over the question of religious education, all 
indicate an interest in things spiritual that 
has gained force within the last twenty or 
thirty years. In spite of the never-ceasing 
thunder of the higher criticism, in spite of 
the immense increase in churches of other 
denominations where greater latitude of 
judgment is permitted, the Church of Rome 
gains ground. It is true the Church of 
England has also made marvellous strides, 
and that Nonconformity is not lagging in 
the race, but all this only goes to prove that 
there is a very remarkable outburst of re- 
ligious feeling amongst all creeds and all 
classes, probably unparalleled since that 
wonderful person, St. Paul, invented and 
promulgated the creed he was pleased to 
call Christ’s. 

It is a trite remark that the impetus 
which directs any great movement, moral, 
social, or political, is almost always impart- 
ed through that most powerful of all lever- 
ages which we call personal influence, that 
incomprehensible attribute which more than 
anything else under the sun seems to reveal 
hyperphysical guidance in human affairs. 
Nor is the exercise of this power reft for 
ever from the spiritual world because Dar- 
win has investigated or Spencer thought. 
Under this influence an Atheist becomes a 
Believer as easily as an honest man accepts 
Home Rule, though admitting that both 
may be unconsciously influenced by fear of 
a hell of some kind. 

The two most striking instances of per- 
sonal influence, in our day, are Leo XIII. 
and Mr. Gladstone. Of tie latter the state- 
ment will be generally accepted by any who 
have come within the witchery of that 
Statesman’s charm of manner and power of 
persuasion, whilst of Leo XIII. the same 
can be unhesitatingly said, though it is more 
difficult to measure the effect in his case, 
seeing that the Pope is still actively at 
work, whilst Mr. Gladstone has made his 
mark for good or ill; and also from the 
fact that whereas the Pope’s influence 
stretches over nearly the whole civilised 
world, Mr. Gladstone’s has been practically 
confined to the advancement or ruin of his 
own country. 

Now to those to whom the privilege of 
conversing with Leo XIII. has been ex- 
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tended ; to those who look below the sur- 
face of things and realise that everything 
the Pope says, does, thinks, or writes, is 
the outcome of deep and earnest thought, 
exercised by one of the most powerful minds 
of our day, a dim adumbration of this in- 
fluence and its consequences reveals itself. 

The frequenter of the Vatican instinc- 
tively learns that no one within those walls 
differs with that wonderful old man ; that 
the mind lingering in that frail tenement 
of flesh and blood is keen, alert, and self- 
reliant ; that to the Pope assertion of un- 
limited authority is no effort, that it is part 
and parcel of his nature, enabling him to 
set aside a pompous Cardinal more easily 
than the Archbishop of Canterbury can a 
beadle. For this Pope is a great power—a 
far greater potentate than the king who 
sits in his palace on the other side of the 
Tiber—and, if the supposed visitor be a 
. Catholic, to him a divine personage, divinely 
inspired, borne up in his counsels by the 
Almighty God of the universe, and guarded 
from error by Omniscience. To him the 
delicate life hanging by a thread in the at- 
tenuated frame is nothing but a miracle, as 
indeed it is to others who only take a ma- 
terial view of the fact; whilst that the 
mind of this aged man is still capable of 
bearing the strain of incessant labour, fills 
many with amazement. ‘This is no fancy 
portrait of Leo XIII. That his life is being 
miraculously prolonged is now very gener- 
ally accepted by the faithful, and, even by 
medical men, it is looked on as phenomenal 
that so light a spark should not have been 
extinguished at least twelve or fifteen years 
ago. 

It is patent to any one reading the daily 
papers that the Vatican is becoming more 
and more a factor in European politics, not 
alone in matters of general policy, but in 
all social and religious questions ; that it 
has a hand in the making and unmaking 
of governments; that it influences selec- 
tions (in some countries and certain locali- 
ties to the extent of controlling them alto- 
gether) ; that it takes its part in the burn- 
ing question of the education of the people ; 
and, lastly, that in the New Worlds that 
are being brought under colonising influ- 
ences, such as Central Africa, it is destined 
to play a by no means insignificant réle. 

. And who but Leo XIII. guides and di- 
rects this policy ? 

Reason as we may, blink facts as much 
az we like, the Pope, in the silence of his 
austerely furnished room, with his simple 
fare of pasta and cold water, is a power in 
shaping the destinies of the world greater 
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than the Czar, greater than Emperor Will- 
iam, greater than all the Foreign Secreta- 
ries who fret and fume on the political stage 
in the length and breadth of Europe. 

And why? Because he embodies the 
idea of a persistent, unwavering policy, 
with one distinct aim, an aim that will 
outlive him; that will be followed with 
the relentlessness of a sleuth-hound by his 
successors. Triple Alliances will have 
crumbled, dual monarchies have split into 
fragments, the sun may have set on the 
British Empire, Republics rise and fall, 
but still this one supreme object will be in 
view, everything moral and material will be 
utilised with that sole idea, everything 
which stands in its way crushingly and per- 
sistently set aside. And this terrible power 
is, and must continue to be, in the hands 
of the only true Autocrat living, a man 
who need not be swayed by faction, master 
of himself and master of thousands of highly 
trained men who blindly do as he bids, 
Chancellor of his own Exchequer, with no 
one to question the use of the immense 
sums that flow into his coffers. He is the 
only Autocrat free from the res angusta 
domi ; he has no personal family worries : 
Royal Marriage Acts cannot afflict his 
dreams, and complicated dynastic arrange- 
ments do not affect him. 

But to the outside public a latter-day 
Pope often seems to be merely the Spiritual 
head of the Roman Church, occasionally 
seen at some festival in the Sistine Chapel, 
whilst the rest of his time is taken up in re- 
ceiving ladies in black veils—mostly Prot- 
estant and mostly American—in granting 
audiences to some wandering Britisher with 
a new patent for the Union of the Churches, 
or in dispensing blessings and indulgences 
on hordes of amiable pilgrims (personally 
conducted) who have taken the Vatican, 
Lourdes, or anywhere else, in their trip. 

But however true this might have been 
of other Popes, it is distinctly not the case 
with Leo XIII. It is true he is compelled 
to go through many of these trivialities, for 
women are still women, and noodles are not 
as extinct as the dodo, but the amount of 
work of other kinds he gets through, and 
its extreme importance, is known to few. 
The diplomatic correspondence alone, car- 
ried on chiefly by his very able Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Rampolla, but verified and 
examined in every line by His Holiness him- 
self, would occupy the time of most men to 
the exclusion of everything else. In addi- 
tion to this are naturally all the ‘‘ Cares of 
the Church,” its government, preferments, 
missions ; the political bearing of every Act 
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of every Parliament, as affecting the Papacy ; 
an analytical scrutiny into the lives of all 
the Roman hierarchy ; a study of the per- 
sonal character of every Statesman of emi- 
nence; the ever-shifting kaleidoscope of 
European foreign relations ; and countless 
other matters—Home Rule in Ireland, 
Catholicism in America, religious questions 
in Austria, with everything else embraced 
in the universal dominion of the Church. 

And now a word as to the spiritual con- 
dition of the hierarchy of Rome. To the 
student of history it seems indisputable 
that a great boon and blessing has befallen 
the Church of Rome through the loss of its 
temporalities. To any one familiar with 
the ‘‘ good old days” of Roman society 
thirty years ago—the ease and luxury of 
the great Prince Cardinals, their fat rev- 
enues, their palaces, their nephews and also 
their nieces, and the pomp and splendour 
of their lives—the existing state of affairs 
in the Catholic world of Rome presents a 
marvellous change. A visit nowadays to a 
Cardinal or a Monsignore is quite another 
thing : no relations of either sex dangling 
about his Eminence’s ante-chamber, no 
lacqueys in livery, no great rumbling coach 
with fat horses ; nothing of this—all gone ; 
nothing but austere and decorous economy. 
And by a process common in all lives, im- 
proved domestic economy has produced 
higher spirituality, has revived that earnest- 
ness essential to success in anything, and 
has added a dignity to their position in the 
eyes of the vulgar which luxury had never 
succeeded in imparting. Further, what 
was true of the Prelates was true of the 
Pope, whose very person grew more and 
more sacred the less he came in contact 
with the outer world. Rome gained im- 
measurably by the loss of her ridiculous 
Papal Army, laughable as a menace, peril- 
ous as rendering it obligatory under certain 
circumstances to take part in European 
quarrels. 

But now the Vatican works the polling- 
booth, an infinitely surer and more effective 
force, and one which it is almost beyond 
the powers of any State to control. 

Thus round the person of Leo XIII. a 
strength has accumulated unknown to mod- 
ern Papacy, whilst, personally, no Pope for 
centuries has been more implicitly obeyed 
or more devoutly reverenced. Neverthe- 
less, it is also clearly his own remarkable 
personality which has greatly contributed 
to this state of affairs, coupled with the 
fact that the loss of the temporal power, 
and, with it, relief from the trumperies 
which take up the time of ordinary Royal- 
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ties, has left him at leisure. to devote his 
great intellect to what may be properly 
called the legitimate business of his posi- 
tion. Then again, it is a fair speculation 
as to how far even Leo XIII.’s extraordi- 
narily pious mind, as proved by the blame- 
less purity of his pre-papal life, would have 
stood that greatest of all human trials, ele- 
vation to an exalted position, coupled with 
power. As it is, the transcendental has re- 
mained conspicuous in him. ‘To himself, 
and to millions of others, he is above all 
human consideration of earthly weakness 
and incapable of wrong-doing ; for the sim- 
ple fact that he has had no opportunity to 
show, through erring, that he is fallible. 

It is said that Leo XIII. has not changed 
in the smallest degree since his election to 
the chair of St. Peter, but it must be point- 
ed out that it was certainly not anticipated 
that that quiet, calm, and holy mind had 
another side to it which would entitle it to 
rank with Bismarck’s or that of the shrewd- 
est of modern Statesmen—namely, a fixity 
of purpose that none have excelled : a per- 
sonal courage that would smile at the stake : 
and a grasp of all questions, social, moral, 
or political, equalled by few. Add to this 
an undoubting belief that he is God’s Alter 
Ego here below, not alone in matters con- 
cerning the Church, but in all things secu- 
lar as well; add again his firm faith that 
this God takes cognisance of the traditional 
sparrow on the housetop, and is for ever 
guiding the world through the Pope and 
through the Pope alone ; add his extraordi- 
nary personal influence (before laid stress 
on), and last, but by no means least, the 
financial condition of the Papacy (more 
flourishing than it has been for centuries), 
and it would appear that the power of the 
Pope is not dead in the person of Leo XIII. 

One word as regards the finances of the 
Papacy. This will naturally be vehemently 
contradicted, but there is not a shadow of 
doubt that vast sums have been and are 
being accumulated. The expenses of the 
old régime far exceeded the revenue—the 
expenses nowadays fall far below the re- 
ceipts which flow into the coffers of the 
Vatican from all parts of the world. There 
is now no waste, no extravagance ; and no 
man can come forward and say that he 
knows a nephew or niece of a modern car- 
dinal for whom an estate has been bought. 

And now we come to the main considera- 
tion, as to what underlies all Papal policy ; 
a question fraught with vast importance, 
not alone to Europe, but to the entire 
world. 

The aim of this policy is the Restoration 
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of the Temporal Power. That this is the 
leading idea of the Vatican, the pivot on 
which everything turns, can be said with- 
out fear of contradiction. The precise form 
that this restoration will assume may not 
have taken definite shape even in Leo 
XIII.’s mind ; but, as far as is known to 
one who stands near His Holiness and 
knows, or thinks he knows, the views the 
Pope holds on this subject, there is never a 
moment’s wavering in the belief of the 
Holy Father that it will come about. It 
may not be Leo XIII., nor the next, nor 
the next after him, but it is the immutable 
intention of God in the government of His 
Church that His Vicegerent shall be an in- 
dependent Sovereign. For a Pope without 
a territory of his own is a theological an- 
omaly, a crime against the majesty of God 
himself, and thus the present position of 
the Pope is that of a prisoner—altogether 
an intolerable position of affairs. To a 
Protestant or Nonconformist, and to those 
who care for none of these things, this 
statement must appear preposterous and 
exaggerated. To these people the medizval 
Papal bogey has long since been laid to 
rest, and they scarcely allow an all-directing 
Providence to have as much to do with 
things mundane as the voters of West Ham. 
But to millions of their fellow-men this 
view means the safety of their souls, for it 
is part and parcel of that Religion which 
they hold to be the one, and only true, 
Revelation. 

Thus it comes about that the Pope can- 
not divest himself of his attribute of tem- 
poral sovereignty, and is genuinely a pris- 
oner through force majeure ; for it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the Italian Government, 
answerable for the peace of Rome, even if 
it did not affect the peace of Europe, could 
permit him to cross the Tiber. At the 
present moment the Italian people are in 
no humour to be played with, and it would 
be impossible to foresee the consequences of 
such an unwonted spectacle. Saving to a 
few Radicals and unbelievers, the Pope is 
to the Italians not only a priest, but a King, 
an idea indoctrinated by every kind of 
means, preached in a thousand pulpits, and 
enforced in the confessional as a condition 
of Absolution. That this long confinement 
to the Vatican, by accentuating the position 
of the Pope as that of a prisoner, is a canker 
that is most surely eating its way into the 
body politic of Italy, and that it is a deep- 
seated disease, nestling in the very heart of 
the kingdom, few can contradict. 

And now for a moment let us consider 
what are the chances, proximate or remote, 
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in favour of the realisation of this dream of 
restored temporal power, and what are the 
forces, moral or physical, on which so astute 
a man as Leo XIII. relies to give it sub- 
stance. How can he burst these bonds, 
how move this mountain? Indeed, it truly 
does seem chimerical that a few unarmed 
priests should once more surround a Sover- 
eign Pontiff, treating with foreign powers 
on equal terms ; but a glance at the current 
state of affairs in Europe shows that in 
many countries the Pope has a rapidly in- 
creasing following which is growing more 
and more militant and aggressive, and that 
the Vatican is no longer a quantity that 
can be ignored. In Belgium only recently 
the Catholics have ‘‘ swept the board.” In 
Austria-Hungary the violent quarrel that ap. 
parently culminated in the defeat of the Pa- 
pal party has ended practically in a victory for 
the Holy See, in the sense that it has clearly 
shown how powerful is the Roman influ- 
ence in the dual kingdom ; an influence 
which has most distinctly gained ground by 
the struggle. In Russia the Roman Catho- 
lic question is one of extreme intricacy and 
delicacy, interwoven as it is with slumber- 
ing national aspirations, as in Poland, and 
with the hardly less dangerous feeling that 
exists amongst the Catholics of Russia 
proper, who, though a small minority, are 
far better organised and far more highly in- 
structed than the adherents of the Ortho- 
dox Church. Nor must it be assumed that 
the Church of Rome is either indifferent 
to, or taking no cognisance of, those strug- 
gles towards the daylight of liberty which 
agitate Russia; and though the Church 
would not for a moment sanction the meth- 
ods adopted by these revolutionaries, still 
she would seek to guide this disruptive force 
in a direction that would tend to her own 
advantage, by aiding the downtrodden to 
throw off the influence of a clergy whom 
she thinks heretical or whose interests are 
too closely allied with those of the oppress- 
ors. And here let it be remarked that the 
Czar is not the head of the Greek Church, 
so that the reconciliation of East and West 
would in no way affect his authority. 
Turning to France, we have an excellent 
illustration of Papal policy in the recogni- 
tion of the Republic by the Holy See. ‘The 
powers that be are the arrangement sanc- 
tioned pro tem. by Providence, ergo by the 
Pope. The vast majority of respectable 
French Catholics were Republicans, and 
only a small clique, with their own fish to 
fry, clung to the effete House of Bourbon. 
By this one stroke of policy the Pope has 
gained enormously in France. ‘The clamour 
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of opponents was directed more against the 
Roman Catholics for their political than 
their religious views. The average French- 
man was more than content that his women- 
folk should have a church to go to, and if 
the priest, by superior orders, accepted the 


olitical situation, he in his turn would- 


eave him alone. 

In Germany the officious party affecting 
to be Papal is losing ground, through the 
self-seeking and violence of its leaders ; but 
on the other hand, in Southern Germany 
and Bavaria, where the anti-dynastic feel- 
ing is gaining rapidly, and where the Catho- 
lics largely predominate, the power of the 
Pope is increasing ; and this force will cer- 
tainly act centrifugally as the various and 
heterogeneous nationalities grow more and 
more tired of their Lutheran Sergeant- 
major. 

In Norway and Sweden, as well as in Hol- 
land and Denmark, the Church of Rome is 
acquiring many recruits amongst those who 
begin to see that their Legislative Assem- 
blies, like our House of Commons, are mere 
talking shops, where genuine legislation is 
always subordinated to party strategy ; 
while as to Spain, Rome would find men to 
fight for her even in the ranks of her most 
bloodthirsty anarchists. For however big 
a scoundrel a Spaniard may be, he has a re- 
ligious horror of going to perdition—and 
that, after all, counts for a good deal. 

Briefly we would pass over the United 
States, but noting that the increase of Ca- 
tholicism is very remarkable. 1s it entirely 
unconnected with the regiments of Ameri- 
can women who annually move heaven and 
earth to obtain an audience of His Holi- 
ness? Women in all lands, save those of 
the faith of Islam, are the great propagan- 
dists, and the next thing to talking about 
the sweet, dear, noble, kind Pope (&c., &c.), 
is to believe in his religion, get your friends 
to believe in it, and build and endow 
churches for it. 

Next we come to England, leaving aside 
Portugal and the great South American Re- 
publics, all entirely Catholic. Here we are 
so deeply concerned that it is a matter of 
regret that the exigencies of space permit 
only a very superficial view of the matter. 
But unquestionably in no country in the 
world is the Pope’s power more speedily ad- 
vancing than in ours. The briefest retro- 
spect shows how rapidly we have passed 
from fanatical hatred to tolerance, and now 
to indifference—the last always the most 
dangerous state. This as to the world poli- 
tic. But it is to the world of thought that 
we must turn to measure the strides that 


are being made. Thought in Oxford and 
Cambridge, and in learned societies gener- 
ally in England, during the last thirty years, 
can fairly be said to have gone through the 
following epitomized phases. First, a gen- 
eral awakening of scientific interest in all 
things, including the credentials of Belief. 
Next, a militant Atheism, which took it 
for granted it had pulverized the First 
Cause for ever. Then a bold type of Ag- 
nosticism, whose smothering logic ended in 
an admission that it knew no more of the 
Unknowable than any chimney-sweep in 
London. Then the milktand-water type of 
Unbeliever—afraid of his own deductions— 
wearying the world with complaints of 
wanting to know, and not knowing how 
to. Then another type—a man not afraid 
to say he hoped there was a Heaven, and 
that he would like to get there somehow ; 
and so on, to that vast majority of English 
men and women who clung, and still cling, 
to a belief in a life beyond this, to be 
reached through the teachings of Christ— 
people whose love stretched across the grave, 
who preferred Christ to Bradlaugh, and 
thought the Virgin Mary a better pattern 
for their daughters than Madame Blavatsky. 
But though it is not contended for a mo- 
ment that this revival has been greater 
amongst Catholics than amongst Protes- 
tants, it is beyond doubt that the Catholics 
seem to have profited more by it than at 
first appears explainable. But some of the 
causes are not far to seek. Foremost 
amongst these may be cited the entire ab- 
sence of Kcclesiastical Discipline in the 
Churches of Great Britain of all kinds, and 
notably in that specifically of England. So 
to this Church, outnumbering all other de- 
nominations put together, we must look for 
some explanation of these phenomena. 
And these are, first the entire absence of 
theological concord amongst the clergy, so 
that men can remain in the fold of the 
Church and draw its emoluments, holding 
views which diverge as the poles, a fatal 
weakness in any organization, and yet pro- 
claimed, by a singular fatuity, as an advan- 
tage. Without discipline and authority 
there can be no cohesion, and the house 
divided against itself must fall. Next in 
order is the want of education of our clergy, 
whose learning is inversely as the difficulty 
of dealing with modern criticism. Then 
the class from which the clergy are greatly 
recruited, the Church having become a 
mere profession, crowded by men without a 
single qualification to instruct or guide. 
Then the intolerable and incoherent rubbish 
of the modern sermon and the eternal beg- 
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ging. It is admittedly an army whose 
drummer would pull the general’s nose, and 
is, therefore, not likely to do much in the 
field. On the other hand, the discipline of 
the Church of Rome is complete. Rome 
knows the value of dogma, and sees the 
tendency of the Church of England to split 
up into numberless sects. It knows that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury can no more 
compel the mildest curate to conform to 
his views than a bumboat woman alongside 
a man-of-war can cause the Captain to swal- 
low her fly-blown pies. Rome sees that the 
Church in England is the battleground of 
politics ; that the Coronation Oath and 
Oath of Supremacy are nothing in the scale 
with six or seven votes in Parliament. It 
sees the sects who band themselves under 
the banner of Nonconformity hunting the 
Church to death like a pack of wolves, kept 
quiet for a time by one bit of endowment 
after another being sacrificed to them. In 
‘the straits that are befalling the Church in 
England, Rome sees her opportunity, and 
therefore great efforts are made. ‘The or- 
dinary Protestant has little or no idea of 
the rapidity of the spread of Catholicism in 
London alone, fostered not alone by the ac- 
tivity of the priests, but by the energy and 
zeal of the Roman Catholic laity. 

Of course there is the ‘‘ smart” side of 
Catholicism, which sends its servants to the 
parish church, and takes itself off to the 
Oratory ; but that is inseparable from all 
creeds; and even if they do prefer the 
Jesuits and Carmelites to the Secular clergy, 
still these people all think one way, all rec- 
ognise the supreme authority of the Pope, 
and could be counted on to range them- 
selves on his side were there an Armageddon 
of Beliefs. 

The policy of the Papacy is ever one of 
Opportunism, and, though occasionally 
some of its lieutenants may say or do things 
that exasperate the members of other com- 
munities, is on the whole conciliatory. 
The Pope’s recent Letter to the English 
People represents fairly the attitude which 
Rome would assume to all outside her pale, 
and but for the concluding paragraph rec- 
ommending prayers to the Virgin Mary, 
there is really little to which any church- 
man could object. Moreover, quite recently 
His Holiness has consented to Catholic 
youths attending Oxford and Cambridge ; 
a step taken in spite of much opposition on 
the part of prelates, past and present, nota- 
bly Cardinal Manning, Cardinal Vaughan, 
and Cardinal Paul Cullen. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the advan- 
tages which will accrue to the Church of 
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Rome by this concession. This is also an 
instance of how singularly well-informed 
the Pope is. The Cardinal and his bishops 
preferred the exotic type of youth tied per- 
manently to the priests’ apron-strings ; but 
not so the large-minded Pope. Even now 
this education wrangle is a thorny one in 
Catholic England. 

And now briefly to summarize the other 
causes which in lingland seem to foster, if 
not to facilitate, the advance of Roman pre- 
tensions. 

They are as follows, and their sequence 
is the measure of their importance :— 

The Home Rule movement in Ireland, 
with the power thrown into the hands of 
the priests of re-endowment of the Roman 
Church and the establishment of a Catholic 
University. Disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Church of England in all 
parts of Great Britain. Final extinction 
of ecclesiastical authority by removal of the 
bishops from the House of Lords. The ad- 
ministration of all charities by secular 
bodies. The absence of religious training 
in schools, leaving future generations to be 
captured by the much more alluring Church 
of Rome. The want of education and gen- 
eral lowering of tone of the Protestant 
clergy. ‘The Radical policy which openly 
makes of all religions a party question to 
be worked for party motives. 

These are some of the chief reasons for 
thinking that the Papal policy is destined 
to gain ground with us. And certainly, as 
regards the last, it is difficult to see why a 
Roman Catholic party should not be formed 
who would become as politically important 
as water-drinkers or anti-vaccinationists, 
whilst he would be a bold man who would 
assert beforehand that an English Prime 
Minister could not be found to buy their 
votes. There is nothing to prevent the 
Catholics becoming a power in England, 
and patriotism would easily be reconciled 
with loyalty to the Pope. 

Reserved as the last, and, as being the 
most important, is the consideration of 
Italy. 

The status quo of United Italy is the 
great stumbling-block in the way of an im- 
mediate realisation of the Pope’s wishes ; 
for neither this Pope, nor the next, nor any 
of the scores that will follow, will ever re- 
linquish the idea of reigning again in Rome. 
All schemes for establishing a temporal 
power in Malta, Cyprus, or anywhere else, 
are scouted as ridiculous, for the Holy See 
is Rome, and Rome is the Holy See. This 
has practically become an Article of Faith ; 
a dogma which no Bull could strengthen 
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nor Pope set aside, even were he willing. 
The tradition of St. Peter has hallowed 
Rome for the Catholic faith, and to many 
Catholics it is a holier spot than the Tomb 
of Christ Himself. 

So the Temporal Power will be re-estab- 
lished in Rome, and with this in view, let 
us see what the Vatican thinks of Italy. 

The unity, or rather cohesion, of Italy 
has been greatly imperilled during the last 
few years by innumerable disintegrating 
processes which no legislation can avert ; 
by its deplorably bad government ; and by 
the poverty and misery of the people, crush- 
ed by taxation. The peace and content- 
ment of the old days is gone: right or 
wrong, the mass of the people believe they 
are robbed and plundered. ‘To them Min- 
ister means place-hunting rascal; banker 
means swindler; Municipal Councillor, a 
fraudulent contractor; Deputy, a_petti- 
fogging attorney (if from Sicily, Calabria, 
or Sardinia, in the pay of the brigand) ; 
the railway official is in league with the 
van robber ; the custom-house officer goes 
shares with the smuggler; the post-office 
clerks live by stealing stamps and intercept- 
ing post-office orders; the village doctor 
poisons by order of the Government ;* and 
so on through the whole gamut of adminis- 
tration. 

Italy, in the estimation of those most 
concerned is, to the clerical mind, rotten 
to the core ; a tottering State bolstered up 
by international jealousies alone, a nation 
whose vanity is fed by the foolish parade of 
a costly Army and an unnecessary Navy, 
ruled over by an alien who cannot even 
speak good Italian, whose father sold half 
his own kingdom to seat himself on the 
Pope’s throne. 

On the other hand, the Church believes 
that all the poorer and most of the middle 
and respectable classes sigh for the good 
old days—all save the political adventurer 
and the money-lender.t The Church, 
therefore, bides its time until the bubble 
bursts; probably after the great war so 
long foretold, when Europe will resolve 
into its natural elements ; when Italy, lean- 
ing on that fatal reed England, will have 
ceased to be anything but a geographical 
expression, with France extended all along 
the maritime Alps to Genoa, Venice once 
more Austrian, with Lombardy thrown in 
to ‘‘ compensate” her for the loss of Herze- 
govina and Bosnia, formed into a new state 





* A prevalent belief during cholera epidemics. 

+ And it must be admitted by any one knowing Italy, past 
and present, that they certainly were far more contented in 
those days. 
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with Hungary and Servia, whilst Umberto 
will be handed back politely to reign in 
Turin—if he has recognised on which side 
his bread is buttered, a faculty which has 
always hitherto distinguished the House of 
Savoy. The rest of Italy may have formed 
some kind of Republic, its capital Florence, 
leaving Rome, and a possible twenty or 
thirty miles’ radius of the Campagna, for 
the Pope. Here the Head of the Church 
will reign as an independent sovereign over 
a neutral state, will levy his own taxes 
(which would be a species of municipal 
rate), and will once more strike his own 
effigy on coins which the experience of Pio 
Nono’s attempt will keep up to the proper 
standard. This smal] spot on earth, dedi- 
cated to the service of God, will be under 
the guarantee of all the Powers, will re- 
quire no lines of circumvallation, no sol- 
diers, and no ships, and Rome will once more 
become what it had been for nearly seven- 
teen hundred years (with a brief interval), 
the home of the Head of the only True 
Church. 

And the Vatican need not trouble itself 
much to bring about this state of affairs. 
By abstention on the part of the faithful in 
Italy from all political matters, power is 
gradually slipping into the hands which 
must ruin the country. With authority 
set at nought and bankruptcy at her doors, 
resources sucked dry, credit blasted, with 
the Triple Alliance fading away (her only 
support), bullied by France, deserted by 
England, Italy, the Italy of Umberto, 
Crispi, Rudini, and Co., is tottering to de- 
struction. And this must render the res- 
toration of the temporal power a European 
necessity, for the simple reason that, fail- 
ing an Italian king, no other person except 
the Pope would be allowed by the other 
Powers to seat himself there. 

So, in the eyes of the Church, Cavour’s 
noble experiment has been tried and has 
failed. He expected too much of human 
nature of the Italian variety, or knew too 
little of his countrymen. ‘Time is demon- 
strating beyond doubt that fixity of pur- 
pose, or the national instinct beyond that 
engendered of vanity, is a quality lacking 
in the Latin races. As with the French 

easantry and middle classes, so the Ital- 
lans of the corresponding class only ask to 
be left alone, and in their hearts curse their 
rulers, struggling for plunder in the dis- 
tant capital. So the Vatican looks on 
quietly until everything Italian has gone to 
smash, when the Army has died for want 
of provisions, when the Fleet has been 
seized by her creditors, when France garri- 





sons Spezia and a Russian Squadron is 
moored in the Bay of Naples, when the last 
hungry deputy has scraped the final soldo 
out of the treasury-chest, and has retired to 
make boots, once more, in his village, when 
the carabiniere and the brigand, the jinan- 
ciere and the contrabandista picnic amicably 
under the shade of the chestnut—then the 
time will be at hand for the great Restitu- 
tion, and once more the character of Holy 
Father will unite with that of Sovereign 
Pontiff. 





SOME ASPECTS OF KANT’S THEORY 
OF RELIGION. 


BY REV. PROFESSOR JAMES ORR, D.D. 
From The Thinker (New York), September, 1895. 


Kant’s theory of Christianity is specially 
expounded in his work, Religion within the 
Limits of Mere Reason ; but it is not the 
positions of this book—the parent of so 
much of our newer rationalism—which I 
have in view of speaking of Kant’s theory 
of religion in the present paper. In strict- 
ness, indeed, Kant’s system has no logical 
place for religion at all ; and such place as 
it allows to it isin contradiction with its 
fundamental teachings, and hardly rises 
beyond a species of make-believe. Kant’s 
philosophy knows nothing of an original 
bond between God and the human soul.* 
God is brought in only to effect an external 
union between the natural and moral worlds 
—to secure an ultimate (never complete, 
but eternally approximative) harmony be- 
tween virtue and happiness. The utmost, 
then, that Kant can offer us in the way of 
religion is that we should do our moral 
duties as if they were Divine command- 
ments ; not that they are really such, for 
they spring purely from the morally legisla- 
tive reason, and to admit even the idea of 
the will of God as a motive to obedience 
would be to introduce an element of het- 
eronomy into moral conduct, whereas moral- 
ity, to be pure, must be absolutely autono- 
mous. We are asked to do in religion, in 
fact, what, according to the fundamental 
principles of the philosophy, we are not at 
liberty to do without abandoning the ground 
of the autonomy of the will. Or, if this is 
putting the matter too strongly, we are 
asked to regard all our duties as if they 
were Divine commandments, while yet this 
phrase is robbed of its meaning by the expis- 





* ““One may fairly say that Kant keeps God outside of the 
moral life of man, or brings Him in only as a Deus ex machina, 
to connect the inward life with the outward’’ (Caird, Philos- 
ophy of Kant, vol. ii. p. 564). 
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cation of the idea of obligation, and by the 
reduction of religion to the subjective con. 
viction that our will is in harmony with that 
of the Author of the universe. (‘Thus in 
the Critique of Practical Reason, bk. ii. 
ch. ii. 5 ; but in the conclusion of the Meta- 
physic of Ethics, the paradox of figuring as 
a Divine command that which really ema- 
nates solely from my own reason, is stated 
more nakedly.*) 

At present, however, my object is to en- 
deavour to do justice to Kant in regard to 
another matter on which his views, I think, 
are frequently presented under too negative 
an aspect. I refer to his teachings on the 
subject of the theoretic value of our idea of 
God. It is, I acknowledge, difficult on this 
subject, as on so many others, to make 
Kant perfectly consistent with himself ; 
but it is at least fair that in an exhibition 
of his doctrine, all sides should be stated, 
and that notice should be taken of any 
qualifications which he himself makes of his 
general theoretic agnosticism. For Kant, 
in these modern times, is essentially the fa- 
ther of agnosticism. Who has not heard of 
his famous demolition of the theoretic proofs 
of the existence of God ; or of his demon- 
stration that the mind, being confined within 
the limits of phenomena, cannot possibly 
reach to any knowledge of the Divine? We 
have an idea of God, it is true, constructed 
under logical necessities, as a phase of the 
search of the mind for an Unconditioned to 
give unity to human knowledge ; but this 
idea (hypostatized in the conception of a 
Supreme Being—the ‘‘ Ideal of Pure Rea- 
son”) is merely an idea, which warrants no 
inference to the reality of a corresponding 
object. Knowledge of God, therefore, is 
beyond us on the theoretic side, and if from 
the side of practical Reason we are com- 
pelled to assume His existence as a moral 
postulate, this still gives us no real knowl- 
edge of what He is, but leaves us, at high- 
est, in the region of analogical and figura- 
tive conceptions. , These positions of Kant 
are well known, and they are emphasized 
chiefly on their negative side. What is not 
so often noticed is that Kant’s attitude on 
the theoretic knowledge of God is not wholly 
negative, but is qualified and modified in 
various important and exceedingly interest- 





* In Semple’s translation : ‘‘ That all human duties must be 
cogitated agreeably to this form (by referring them to a Di- 
vine @ priori Will) rests on a ground subjectively logical only. 
We cannot easily depicture to ourselves in thought obligation 
(ethical necessitation), except by figuring to ourselves another 
and His will—God, whose vicegerent is our universally legis- 
lative reason ; but this duty in relation to the Divinity (strictly 
in relation to the idea we frame to ourselves of such a Being) 
is a duty owed by mankind to himself ; é.¢. is not an objective 
duty to perform certain services to another, but a subjective 
obligation only, to strengthen the ethic springs of our own leg- 
islative reason.” 
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ing ways. It is one or two of these which 
I would draw attention to now. 

In the first place, it is exceedingly inter- 
esting and significant that Kant should find 
that Reason, in obedience to its own laws, 
is inevitably constrained to give birth to an 
idea of God, under the guidance of which it 
cannot but place itself, if it is either to in- 
terpret nature successfully or seek the com- 
pletion of the -system of its knowledge as a 
whole. This is something quite beyond or- 
dinary agnosticism. An admission of this 
kind, if made by a writer like Spencer, 
would be felt to carry implications of the 
weightiest import in respect of the possi- 
bility of a knowledge of God. The Neo- 
Kantians as little as the agnostics make 
such a significant admission. God, with 
them, may be acknowledged as a moral pos- 
tulate ; but they will grant no inherent, 
theoretically necessary idea of Him. 

But, in the next place, it is to be observed 
that Kant, while holding against Descartes 
(or Anselm) the invalidity of all inference 
from the idea of God to His reality (the 
ontological argument), nevertheless ascribes 
to this idea of God a very important func- 
tion in natural theology. This is another 
aspect of his theory which has not received 
the attention it deserves. From the first 
Kant is careful to remind us that, if Rea- 
son is incapable of establishing the existence 
of God, it 1s just as little capable of disprov- 
ing it ; that this idea of God which Reason 
compels us to form involves no contradic- 
tion ; that, though an ideal, it is a faultless 
one, which crowns and perfects the system 
of cognition, and against the objective valid- 
ity of which Reason has nothing to allege. 
But our philosopher goes even further than 
this. It is his contention that, while the 
mere possession of an idea of God does not 
prove His existence, yet, supposing a proof, 
or ground of belief, to be furnished from 
some other quarter, say from the practical 
Reason, this ideal of Reason is of the high- 
est utility in correcting and purifying our 
notion of the Supreme Being. His state- 
ments on this subject are found chiefly in 
his section on the ‘‘ Criticism of all Theol- 
ogy based on Speculative Principles of Rea- 
son,” a few sentences from which may be 
given in Professor Max Miiller’s translation. 
** Although, then, Reason,” he says, “‘ in 
its purely speculative application, is utter- 
ly insufficient for this great undertaking— 
namely, to prove the existence of a Supreme 
Being—it has, nevertheless, this great ad- 
vantage of being able to correct our knowl- 
edge of it, if it can be acquired from else- 
where, to make it consistent with itself and 
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every intelligible view, and to purify it from 
everything incompatible with the concept 
of au original Being, and from all admix- 
ture of empirical limitation. ... For the 
purely speculative use of Reason, therefore,” 
he goes on, ‘‘ the Supreme Being remains, 
no doubt, an ideal only, but an ideal with- 
out a flaw, a concept which finishes and 
crowns the whole of human knowledge, and 
the objective reality of which, though it 
cannot be proved, can never be disproved 
in that way. If, then, there should be an 
ethico-theology to supply that deficiency, 
transcendental theology, which before was 
problematical only, would prove itself indis- 
pensable in determining its concept, and in 
constantly testing Reason, which is so often 
deceived by sensibility, and not even always 
in harmony with its own ideas. Necessity ; 
infinity ; unity ; extra-mundane existence 
(not as a world-soul) ; eternity, free from 
conditions of time ; omnipresence, free from 
conditions of space ; omnipotence, etc. ;— 
all these are transcendental predicates, and 
their purified concepts, which are required 
for every theology, can be derived from 
transcendental theology only.” * ‘These, it 
will be admitted, are very important func- 
tions assigned, after all, to the transcendental 
ideal. 

But even this is not the whole of Kant’s 
teaching on the possibility of a theoretic 
knowledge of God. Towards the end of 
the Critique there is a little-studied chap- 
ter in which Kant deals with the subject of 
what he calls ‘‘ doctrinal belief.’ This 
name Kant gives to a form of convic’tion in- 
termediate between full theoretic demon- 
stration and mere opinion, the character- 
istic of which is stated to be that it is an 
expression of modesty from the objective 
point of view, but of assured confidence 
from the subjective. It belongs to the 
sphere of theoretical judgment; but the 
evidence on which it rests, while sufficient 
to warrant action, does not amount to dem- 
onstration. Kant takes as an example the 
belief that the planets are inhabited. ‘‘ If 
it were possible,” he says, ‘‘ to apply any 
test of experience, I should be ready to 
stake the whole of my earthly goods on my 
belief that at least one of the planets which 
we see is inhabited. Hence I say that it is 
not only an opinion, but a strong belief, on 
the truth of which I should risk even many 
advantages of life, that there are inhab- 
itants in other worlds.’’ + Now, the impor- 
tant point in this connexion is that Kant 





* Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, Miller's trans., vol. ii. 
pp. 549, 550. 
+ Ibid., vol. ii. p. 708. 
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does not hesitate to place in this class of 
‘* doctrinal beliefs” both the existence of 
God and the immortality of the soul. We 
have not, theoretically, demonstrative proof 
of either; but we have enough evidence, 
even theoretically, to warrant a ‘‘ doctrinal 
belief’? in them. I quote his words on this 
subject in full: ‘* Now we must admit,” he 
says, ‘‘ that the doctrine of the existence of 
God belongs to doctrinal belief... . The 
unity of design is so important a condition 
of the application of reason to nature, that 
I cannot ignore it, especially as experience 
furnishes so many examples of it. Of that 
unity of design, however, I know no other 
condition which would make it a guidance 
in my study of nature, but the supposition 
that a Supreme Intelligence has ordered all 
things according to the wisest ends. Asa 
condition, therefore, of, it may be, a con- 
tingent, but not unimportant end, namely, 
in order to have a guidauce in the investi- 
gation of nature, it is necessary to admit a 
wise Author of the world. The result of 
my experiment confirms the usefulness of 
this supposition so many times, while noth- 
ing decisive can be adduced against it, that 
I am really saying far too little if I call my 
acceptation of it a mere opinion; and it 
may be said, even with regard to these theo- 
retical matters, that I firmly believe in God. 
Still, if we use our words strictly, this belief 
must always be called doctrinal, and not 
practical, such as the theology of nature 
must always produce. In thesame wisdom, 
and in the prominent endowments of human 
nature, combined with the inadequate short- 
ness of life, another sufficient ground may 
be found for the doctrinal belief in the fu- 
ture life of the human soul.” * There isa 
side of Kant’s teaching here which, I ven- 
ture to think, has too often been overlooked. 
We see from it, for instance, how incorrect 
it is to represent Kant as denying absolutely 
the existence of any theoretic evidence for 
the being of God. What he does deny is 
the absence of demonstrative evidence—a 
very different thing. Of evidence adequate 
to produce a firm subjective conviction, or 
what he terms ‘“‘ doctrinal belief,” it will be 
seen from the above remarks that he finds 
abundance. 

It is, at the same time, true that the only 
evidence to which Kant appears to attach 
much weight in this connexion is that 
drawn from the ‘‘ theology of nature,” or, 
in plainer terms, “‘ the design argument.’’ 
This also, in his formal criticism of the 
proofs, is rejected by him as inadequate for 





* Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, Miiller’s trans., vol. ii. 
pp. 708, 709. 
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its professed purpose, more, however, in the 
way of limiting its application than of alto- 
gether denying its cogency. It does not, 
he thinks, prove a Creator, but only an 
Architect of the world ; does not prove an 
infinite, but only a very great intelligence, 
etc. Even if it does this, of course, it may 
be contended that it does a great deal ; but 
it is noteworthy that, with all his theoreti- 
cal scepticism, Kant invariably speaks of 
this argument with great respect, and, in 
the Critique of Judgment, sometimes seems 
to concede for if nearly all we claim. To 
represent the world and its purposes as pro- 
duced by an Intelligent Cause is, he affirms, 
‘* completely satisfactory from every human 
point of view, for both the speculative and 
practical use of our reason ;” and again, 
‘*for the theoretical reflective judgment, 
physical teleology sufficiently proves from 
the purposes of nature an intelligent world- 
cause ; for the practical judgment, moral 
teleology establishes it by the concept ofa 
final purpose which it is forced to ascribe to 
creation.” * The doubt remains, no doubt, 
from the speculative side whether this idea 
of design may not have only subjective, and 
not also objective validity, but the mind 
may still rest with inner certainty at the 
stage of ‘‘ doctrinal belief.” And once the 
idea of a Supreme Being is admitted, the 
ideal of Reason which lies at the bottom of 
the ontological argument resumes its rights 
in enabling us to criticize, purify, and _cor- 
rect this notion we have formed of God. 
After all, it is to be recognized—and the 
point is important as laying the foundation 
for that distinction between religious and 
theoretic knowledge afterwards made s0 
much of by the Ritschlians—that even this 
corrected and purified idea of God does not, 
in Kant’s view, amount to a real knowledge 
of what God is, but yields at most only a 
symbolical, analogical, or figurative concep- 
tion of Him—what Hegel would call a 
Vorstellung of its object, as distinguished 
from the Begriff. The reason is that the 
conceptions we employ in the attempt to 
cogitate the Supreme Being have properly 
no meaning or application except in the re- 
gion of experience. The object which cor- 
responds to the idea, he says, “ I do not 
know at all,”’ but only ‘‘ ascribe, in refer- 
ence to it, such qualities as are analogous to 
the concepts employed by the understanding 
in dealing with experience. ... I look 
upon all connexions in the world as if they 
were ordered by a Supreme Reason, of which 
our own reason is but a faint copy; and 





* Critique of Judgment, Bernard's trans., pp. 312, 388. 
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I represent to myself that Supreme Be- 
ing through concepts which, properly speak- 
ing, are applicable to the world of sense 
only.”?* ‘This is the high-water mark of 
any knowledge of God which Kant allows 
us, whether from the standpoint of the theo- 
retical or of the practical Reason. We 
never get at the knowledge of God in Him- 
self, but, at best, to regulate ideas about 
Him, which we figuratively or symbolically 
represent 7 concerto. This is precisely the 
position of the Neo-Kantian school also. 





PASTORAL FROM THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY. 


From The Church Times (London), September 18, 1895. 


THE Archbishop of Canterbury has ad- 
dressed the following Pastoral Letter to the 
clergy and laity of his province :— 


LAMBETH, August 30, 1895. 
My Reverend Brethren and Brethren of the 

Laity: 

The Bishops, upon a recent occasion, re- 
quested the Archbishops to address you on 
two subjects upon which their views were 
practically unanimous. These subjects were, 
first, a certain friendly advance made from 
a foreign Church to the people of England 
without reference or regard to the Church 
of England ; and, secondly, the recent ap- 
pearance within our Church of certain for- 
eign usages and forms of devotion. An in- 
termediate occasion arose in my own diocese 
which called for some notice of these sub- 
jects. And I now, in obedience to the re- 
quest of the Bishops, give closer and further 
considered expression to my deliberate judg- 
ment. 

A desire for sympathy among classes, for 
harmony among nations, above all for re- 
union in Christendom, is a characteristic of 
our time. We recognize the fact. We can- 
not fail to find in it a call to renewed faith 
in the mission of the Church, and to more 
strenuous labour for the realisation of 
Christ’s bequest of peace. 

We therefore commend this call to the 
candid thought and prayers of ‘all who 
love the Lord Jesus in uncorruptness.”” We 
know that our divisions are a chief obstacle 
to the progress of His Gospel. And we ac- 
cept the many expressions of anxiety to be 
delivered from them as a sign among us of 
God’s purpose at the present time. 

The Official Letter of the Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion, assembled in Con- 





* Critique of Pure Reason, Miiller’s trans., vol. ii. p. 581. 
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ference at Lambeth in 1878, already sug- 
gested ‘‘the observance throughout our 
Communion of a Season of Prayer for the 
Unity of Christendom,” as well as an inter- 
cession for the enlargement of Christ’s 
Kingdom. The Lambeth Conference of 
1888 ‘‘ commended this matter of reunion 
to the special prayers of all Christian peo- 
ple, both within and (so far as it might 
rightly do so) without our Communion,” in 
preparation for opportunities of further 
action. Similar desires have been expressed 
by Eastern Churches. Conferences have 
been held between leading men of various 
communities. Almost all the Christian 
bodies known among us, including the Ro- 
man Communion, have, by their heads, re- 
quested that prayers should be offered this 
last Whitsuntide for grace to attain to so 
great a consummation. 

In thankfulness to the one Spirit for 
these manifold signs of His operation, the 
whole Christian Church will consider both 
the duty of continued movement towards 
this Divine end, and will also mark all 
forms of action likely to hinder or invali- 
date such movement. Peril there would be 
to us in any haste which would sacrifice 
part of our trust, and in any narrowness 
which would limit our vision of Christen- 
dom. 

The expansion in late years of our knowl- 
edge of the religious spirit and work of the 
past, the revived and cultivated love of 
primitive order, and the enthusiasm for re- 
pairing failure or carelessness in the ac- 
knowledgment of things Divine have yield- 
ed happy results ; and yet we cannot conceal 
from ourselves that owing to the attractive- 
ness of appearances (rather than of realities) 
some things have been introduced among us 
which find no true place in the religious life 
of the English Church. Evidence of this 
appears in the introduction of manuals for 
teaching and of observances which do not 
even halt at medievalism, but merely repro- 
duce modern Roman innovations in ritual 
and doctrine. 

On the other hand, while the stern love 
of truth is still our inheritance from our fa- 
thers of the Reformation, there is some 
danger lest we should forget that every age 
does and ought to shed new lights on truth. 
To refuse to admit such light and its adhe- 
rent warmth, is to forfeit the power of see- 
ing things as they are and to lose the vigour 
of growth. It is in fact to limit ourselves 
finally to a conventional use of hard for- 
mulas. 

The aspiration after unity, if it be intelli- 
gent, is a vast one. It cannot limit itself 
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to restoring what is pictured of past out- 
ward unity. It must take account of East- 
ern Churches, of non-episcopal Reformed 
Churches and bodies on the Continent, at 
home, and among the multiplying popula- 
tions of the New World, as well as of the 
Christianising of Asia and Africa under 
extraordinarily varying conditions. 

The Roman Communion, in which West- 
ern Christendom once found unity, has not 
proved itself capable of retaining its hold 
on nations which were all its own. 

At this moment it invites the English 
people into reunion with itself, in apparent 
unconsciousness of the position and history 
of the English Church. It parades before 
us modes of worship and rewards of worship 
the most repugnant to Teutonic Christen- 
dom, and to nations which have become 
readers of the Bible. For the unquestioned 
kindliness which now invites our common 
prayers, already gladly offered, we are thank- 
ful. All Christian Churches must rejoice 
in the manifestation of a spirit of love. 
The tenderness of unfeigned Christian char- 
ity can never be wasted. But this happy 
change of tone, and the transparent sincer- 
ity of the appeal, make the inadequacy of 
its conception of Unity more patent. Rec- 
ognition might have lent a meaning to the 
mention of reunion. But, otherwise, what 
is called reunion would not only be our fare- 
well to all other Christian races, all other 
Churches, but we are to begin by forgetting 
our own Church, by setting aside truth re- 
gained through severe sacrifice, cherished as 
our very life, and believed by us to be the 
necessary foundation of all union. Union 
solid and permanent can be based only on 
the common acknowledgment of truth. 

On the other hand, History appears to be 
forcing upon the Anglican Communion an 
unsought position, an overwhelming duty 
from which it has hitherto shrunk. It has 
no need to state or to apologise for this. 
Thinkers, not of its own fold, have boldly 
foreshadowed the obligation which must lie 
upon it towards the divided Churches of 
East and West. 

By its Apostolic creed and constitution, 
by the primitive Scriptural standards of its 
doctrine and ritual, by its living Catholicity 
and sober freedom, by its existence rooted 
in the past, and on the whole identified 
with education and with progress, by its ab- 
solute abstention from foreign political 
action, by its immediate and intense respon- 
sibilities for the Christianity of its own 
spreadiig and multiplying race and of its 
subject races, it seems not uncertainly 
marked by God to bring the parted Churches 
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of Christ to a better understanding and 
closer fellowship. 

We know that the unique position and 
character of the English Church cannot be 
without drawbacks. Its distinct blessings 
are not such as tempt to self-assertion. We 
recognise them as providential gifts and 
quiet historical developments. They are 
encompassed with difficulties and obscurities 
as yet impenetrable to our sight and effort. 
But we may not be faithless to them. The 
blessings themselves are solid realities, 
which demand the thoughtful contempla- 
tion of its sons, and a readiness still to fol- 
low the same Divine leading which ‘“‘ hith- 
erto hath helped us.” 

The immediate duties of Churchmen, and 
particularly of clergymen, are plain :— 

1. To preserve in purity and in loyalty 
the faith and practice which characterised 
our primitive Catholic and Scriptural Refor- 
mation—a renewal in which Church and 
family and individual claim their part—a 
renewal which courts above everything the 
examination of its principles. 2. To avoid 
all that can cause confusion or weakness by 
either excess or defect. 3. To grow stronger 
in prayer that the Lord of the Church would 
interpret to us His own prayer, that we all 
may be one in the Oneness of Father and 
Son, and the Father Himself answer and 
fulfil it. 

If it is not yet given us to realise the full 
force of the prayer, or in our minds to recon- 
cile the assurance of its efficacy with our 
visible conditions, it is none the less our 
supreme and perfect hope that at last ‘* The 
peace of God shall rule in all our hearts, to 
the which also we are called in One Body.” 
We steadfastly pray the prayer. We com- 
mit ourselves ‘‘to Him that is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask 
or think.” I remain, 

Your faithful Brother and Servant 

in the Lord, 
Epw. CANTUAR. 3} 


3 





CONGREGATIONALISM AND ‘‘ THE 
HISTORIC EPISCOPATE.” 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, LL.D. 
From The Congregationalist (Boston), September 19, 1895. 


Tue Lambeth Conference (1887), by 
which terms of church unity were proposed, 
had no ecclesiastical authority and claimed 
none. Its proposal simply amounts to a 
suggestion. But the adoption of this pro- 
posal by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
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in this country, through the concurrent 
action of the houses comprising the General 
Convention, puts the matter on a different 
footing. To be sure, no canons or consti- 
tutional amendment haveas yet been framed 
to give practical effect to the pronounce- 
ment. Possibly, when it comes to a legal 
provision for taking up into organic union 
churches which decline to use the Prayer- 
Book in worship, a portion of those who 
sanctioned the measure in its abstract form 
may halt and stand ‘‘shivering on the 
brink’’ of so momentous a change. 

Under all the circumstances, considering 
the influence which the High Church party 
has had since the Caroline age, and con- 
spicuously in these latter days, the Lambeth 
proposal is remarkable for its liberality. 
We have no right to question the motives 
of its authors and promoters. Say what we 
will, ‘‘ Christian union,’’ in some substan- 
tial sense of the term, is ‘‘in the air.” 
What if Christ meant by the oneness of the 
church, for which he prayed, a spiritual 
oneness, a unity in fraternal love ? Nobody 
can dispute that he wanted this oneness to 
be so evident to the eyes of all men that the 
world should be struck with the truth of 
his divine mission simply by a spectacle’ so 
stupendous and so attractive [John 17 : 21]. 

But the phrase ‘‘ Christian union’’ calls 
to mind a hundred questions which there is 
hardly room here even to state, much less 
to examine. Is an organic union of profess- 
ing Christians desirable ? If desirable, is it 
reasonable to look forward to it as probable, 
or even possible ? If it be possible, shall 
there be national churches such as the Ref- 
ormation at first aimed at, with the differ- 
ence that they shall be severed from the 
state ; and shall these national churches be 
connected by international bonds? Was 
the existing ‘* denominationalism” ever nec- 
essary, or is it the fruit, wholly or to a great 
extent, of a deplorable narrowness of vision, 
partisan eagerness, lack of charity and toler- 
ance ? 

These area few of the topics which, inter- 
esting as they are, I have no occasion at 
present to consider. My object is merely 
to make some explanations, in an irenical 
spirit, bearing on the attitude which Con- 
gregationalists may consistently take in re- 
lation to one article of the Lambeth ‘‘ quad- 
rilatera].’’ Congregationalists believe in an 
episcopate, and that it began to be under 
the auspices of the apostles. The ministers 
of the church of Ephesus are called by the 
apostle Paul ‘‘ bishops’’—in the margin of 
the revised version ‘* overseer's’’—over ‘‘ all 

the flock’’ [Acts 20:17, 28]. Moreover, 









































the ministers of the churches were clothed 
with a certain authority. It was counted a 
high merit in them ‘‘ to rule well” {1 Tim. 
5:17]. Church-members were exhorted to 
** obey” their ministers [Heb. 12:17]. A 
republican system under which officers are 
chosen by the people confers authority on 
such ofticers. ‘The early Congregationalists 
of New England did this. The history of 
New England Congregationalisin is the rec- 
ord of the gradual surrender by the minis- 
try of their authority. What would our 
New England fathers have said of the altera- 
tions of polity, one fruit and characteristic 
of which is the system of “stated sup- 
plies” ? 

But here, too, we come upon topics which 
can be barely mentioned and on which I 
have no call in this place even to express an 
opinion. Allusion to them may serve to 
remind the reader that Congregationalism 
is not an unchangeable thing, but in a de- 
gree is in a state of flux, and is not debarred 
from lending a candid ear to the proposal 
of new modifications. 

Another consideration is here pertinent. 
Ever since the Albany Convention (1852) 
Congregationalists have been feeling their 
way towards a combination—a species of na- 
tional organization—which, without trench- 
ing on the prerogative of the local church 
as a self governing body, shall bring all the 
churches into sympathetic and co-operative 
action in doing the work of the gospel with- 
in and beyond their denominational limits. 

The early Congregationalism existed in a 
territory of limited extent. The local church 
took care of its own affairs, except in cases 
of gravest importance when, as in family 
perplexities, the neighbors were called in to 
give counsel. With the extension of Con- 
gregational churches over the land, it is felt 
that the work of Christian people in the 
diffusion of Christian truth here and abroad 
requires concentration. They must be 
somehow banded together and exert their 
influence in a collective capacity. Thus 
new questions as to the adjustment of polity 
to the altered conditions can hardly fail to 
arise. 

There is one observation bearing on the 
Lambeth proposal which is specially impor- 
tant. In these matters the problem for 
Congregationalists in this country is very 
different from that which is presented to 
Congregationalists in Great Britain. The 
Episcopal Church in America is in some es- 
sential points unlike the Anglican Church. 

Non-Episcopalians in England are Noncon- 
formists. Relieved of many burdens, they 
are still confronted by the Establishment. 
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I will not dwell on the grievances felt by 
Dissenters in England, which arise in con- 
nection with social relations between them 
and Churchmen—grievances which no laws 
can remedy. One main fact is that in this 
country there is nothing corresponding to 
the Anglican ‘“‘ prelacy,” as that term is 
commonly understood. Nor is there any 
body of ecclesiastics forming part and par- 
cel of civil government with which we have 
to contend. Episcopalians in the United 
States would oppose the introduction of an 
Established Church as vigorously as Con- 
gregationalists. 

But there is another radical difference be- 
tween the American and the Anglican Epis- 
copal churches. In the American Episco- 
pal Church the laity have a great share in 
the management of church affairs. This is 
a virtual approach to a fundamental char- 
acteristic of Congregationalism. In the 
_ Episcopal Church the parish is represented 
by the wardens and vestry, who sit together 


and are chosen annually, practically by uni- 


versal male suffrage. Ministers are appoint- 
ed, not under a system of patronage where 
the congregation has no voice, but they are 
chosen by the vestry, who ordinarily make 
themselves acquainted informally with the 
preferences of the congregation. The bishop 
can refuse to receive into the diocese a minis- 
ter from another diocese, but his power in 
the appointment of arector ends here. The 
bishop is chosen by the diocesan convention, 
which is usually made up of the rector and 
three laymen from each parish, the lay rep- 
resentatives being chosen by the vestry or 
by the parish meeting. The voting in this 
convention is by orders, whenever this is 
called for, and it is called for in all impor- 
tant cases. Thus the laity can prevent the 
passage of obnoxious measures. 

The standing committee in each diocese 
is chosen by ballot in the diocesan conven- 
tion. In all but two dioceses it is made up 
equally of clergy and laity. This commit- 
tee passes upon all candidates for ordina- 
tion. The house of deputiesin the General 
Convention of the entire church is com- 
posed of four clergymen and four laymen 
from each diocese. ‘The vote in this house 
is by orders, whenever such a division is 
called for. Nothing in the way of legisla- 
tion can be done without the concurrence of 
the house of deputies with the house of 
bishops. Here, too, is seen again the power 
of the laity to interpose an absolute veto. 
No change in the constitution of the church 
can be made until it has been passed on by 
two consecutive conventions. Judicial pro- 
cedure in the trial of presbyters and deacons 
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is determined by the diocesan regulations ; 
in the trial of bishops by the General Con- 
vention. Here again weight is given to the 
voice of the laity. 

The bishops collectively have by them- 
selves no power to make the slightest altera- 
tion in the authorized creeds or forms of 
worship. They may issue a pastoral letter 
upon the request of the house of deputies 
in the General Convention, but this letter 
is to be based upon a report on the state of 
the church, which report is composed by a 
committee of the lower house. 

The government of the Episcopal Church 
in this country is a representative system 
and is, to this large extent, administered by 
laymen. The transference to laymen of so 
great powers, which in England inhere in 
the clergy exclusively, is something which 
is peculiarly obnoxious to High Churchmen 
in Great Britain. If Congregationalism, in 
the general sense, is government by the 
people, a large amount of Congregational- 
ism is incorporated in the constitution and 
usages of the American Episcopal Church. 

Congregationalists, in order to secure the 
unity and efficiency requisite for themselves 
as a united body and for their Christian 
work, are obliged to allot, from time to 
time, certain functions of an episcopate to 
agencies either specially created or spring- 
ing up of themselves. There is a kind of 
superintendence of dependent churches in 
the older and much more in the newer 
States ; there is a direction of benevolent 
undertakings ; there is a looking to officers 
of great incorporated societies and often to 
theological professors for counsel and help 
—for example, in the search of parishes for 
ministers ; there is even the creation of 
committees to bring parishes and candidates 
of the pastoral office into a mutual ac- 
quaintance. It must be kept in mind that 
a district or diocesan episcopacy is a super- 
intendence which may vary indefinitely in 
the character and extent of its powers. 
Even in England and in the heat of the 
Puritan conflict Richard Baxter and Arch- 
bishop Ussher would have found it easy to 
agree upon an episcopal system satisfactory 
to both. ; 

But as ‘‘ episcopacy” may mean very di- 
verse things, it may involve sacerdotalism— 
that is, the doctrine of adistinct priesthood 
in the Christian Church as an exclusively 
ordained vehicle for the transmission of 
grace. Against this tenet Congregational- 
ists are strenuous protestants. The idea of 
an arrangement for government is one 
thing ; the idea of a close corporation of 
ministers having the sole custody of sacra- 
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ments in which the treasures of grace are 
supposed to be locked up, is another. 

It is true that not even the Church of 
England in its formularies professes that 
episcopacy is essential to the being of a 
church, or episcopal ordination to the exer- 
cise of the Christian ministry. Even the 
Act of Uniformity, which required episco- 
pal ordination for incumbents of English 
benefices, exempted from its penalties min- 
isters of the foreign reformed churches 
whom the king and his successors might 
choose to admit. Sacerdotal succession is 
not a dogma of Episcopalians ; it is the 
theory of a party among thém concerning 
the succession. That party is, indeed, a 
strong, persevering, influential party, but it 
has not succeeded thus far in turning its 
theory into a dogma or test of orthodoxy. 

If there is to be organic unity there must 
be a measure of unity in the matter of polity. 
The Lambeth proposal suggests the episco- 
pate with episcopal ordination to the minis- 
try as a common ground to stand upon, but 
connects with it no special theory as to its 
nature or the reasons for adopting it. It 
may be taken by one asa governmental con- 
venience, an arrangement for order, and by 
another as a sacerdotal, divine institute. 

Yet when Episcopal ordination is placed 
among four essentials of Christian union, 
the reordination of ministers otherwise or- 
dained being included in the proposal, Con- 
gregationalists generally will consider a 
compliance with such a condition to be, as 
regards the interpretation naturally at- 
tached to it, equivalent to approval of a 
sacerdotalism which they believe to be a cor- 
ruption, having no apostolic sanction and 
prolific of manifold errors of doctrine and 
practice. 

The aloofness from other Protestant com- 
munions, which has its source in an insist- 
ence on a method of ordination—an aloof- 
ness which is shared by Low Churchmen 
and Broad Churchmen, because it is re- 
quired by the canons relating to the minis- 
try—has the effect to make even the liberals 
lend a tacit, undesigned and unwilling coun- 
tenance to the High Church theory of ordi- 
nation. It is a case where actions speak 
louder than words. It looks as if polity 
will have to be left for the present to take 
care of itself. 

It is worthy of remark that the one pro- 
posal in the Lambeth programme which has 
absorbed attention is that relating to polity. 
The other three points in the ‘‘ quadril- 
ateral’’—those pertaining to the Bible as 
the rule of faith, the acceptance of the 
Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds and the 


two sacraments—have been passed by in si- 
lence. The catholicity of these require- 
ments, in view of all the circumstances, ap- 
pears not to be denied. This catholicity is 
very marked on the topic of the sacraments. 
Think of the number and zeal of advocates 
of an idea of the Real Presence verging on 
the Roman dogma ! 

Certainly, as far as former contro- 
versies which have divided the leading 
forms of organized Protestant Christianity 
are concerned, these tests must be pro- 
nounced ‘to be broad and liberal. New con- 
troversies, however, have been springing up 
of late. There is a prospect of a new crys- 
tallizing of opposing opinions on certain 
subjects in relation to which there has been 
heretofore, on the whole, a substantial dog- 
matic sympathy. The relinquishment of 
doctrinal tests of orthodoxy, or the vanishing 
of earnest disagreement in relation to them, 
can hardly be hoped for in the near future. 

Notwithstanding agelong  dissensions, 
Christians are drawing together. Among 
Congregationalists extreme courses of Puri- 
tanism, which may not have been so ex- 
treme in the midst of a mortal conflict be- 
tween a Biblical Christianity and a vast, 
overgrown papal ecclesiasticism, are passing 
away. What would our Puritan ancestors 
say if they were to approach on a Sunday a 
modern Gothic Congregational church, with 
a cross on its spire, were to catch the sound 
of the organ within, to hear the singing of 
uninspired hymns, were to attend there a 
commemoration of Easter and of other days 
of the Christian Year, were to listen to 
prayers composed in part of collects from 
the Prayer-Book ? 

The most obvious approaches of the two 
communions are in matters of worship and 
of Christian observances, in co-operative 
efforts to do good, and, beneath all, in the 
mutnal recognition of a common brother- 
hood in Christ, with a growing love to all who 
are shown by their spirit and conduct to be 
embraced in it. 
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BY ‘‘ IAN MACLAREN.”’ 


From The Evangelical Churchman (Toronto), September 19, 
1895. 


“The multitude cometh together again, so that 
they could not so much as eat bread. And when 
Jesus’ kinsmen heard of it, they went out to lay 
hold on him: for they said, He is beside himself.’’ 
—Mark iii. 20, 21. 


Some twenty-five years ago a book was 
published entitled ‘‘ Modern Christianity a 








Civilized Heathenism.’’ It is the kind of 
book which every -easy-going Christian 
should have handy on his bookshelf. It is 
an extreme book if you like, but the author 
fairly makes his point, that the difference 
between Christ and many Christians is that 
our Master was in deadly earnest, and that 
we are not in the same earnest, and that it 
would be a good thing that Christians 
should be baptized with the Spirit of the 
Lord. He points out with great force that 
the reason that modern Christianity does not 
suffer more at the hands of the world is be- 
cause it is so soft and inoffensive a thing, 
and that if it carried itself after the fashion 
of Jesus it would be cast out from society. 
His most bitter passage is a comparison be- 
tween a clergyman who is concerned regard- 
ing his dinner and the innocent pleasures of 
his life, and another who has given up his 
everything for Christ, and has spent long 
_ nights in prayer, and died at last from some 
fever caught in the discharge of his duty. 
Mad, says the author, coming to his climax 
—which simply means different from other 
people ; and if Jesus lived in our day mod- 
ern Christians would be so astonished at his 
conduct that they would put Him in an asy- 
lum. 

Perhaps you will remember that the point 
has been made by two free-lance skirmishers 
on the outside of Christianity, Lawrence 
Oliphant in his ‘‘ Piccadilly,’ and Mrs. 
Lynn Lynton in ‘‘ Joshua Davidson.” I 
wish you to remember that the point has 
been made long ago, and is contained in the 
Gospels. This incident of Jesus’ life throws 
it into relief and creates a permanent situa- 
tion. Jesus was accustomed to contradic- 
tion and to abuse. He was not very much 
hurt when the Pharisees would say, ‘*‘ Thou 
hast a devil.” 

It was altogether a different matter for 
Jesus when His mother, as it appears from 
another passage, and His brethren came 
down to put Him under restraint. For His 
own mother and brethren to break in at the 
moment of His great popular influence, one 
of the few moments of His life when the 
people were entirely with Him, and explain 
on every hand that they knew Him, and that 
He was not in His senses, was a stroke of 
almost Satanic cruelty and ingenuity. What 
lent bitterness to the incident was this— 
they did not object to His work, that would 
have been an intelligent opposition on the 
pert of an opponent, but it was the spirit in 
which He did His work! It was that He 
worked double tides, that He was not care- 
ful about eating and drinking, that He 
laboured without any ordinary prudence or 
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consideration for Himself. It was not the 
work He did, but the spirit in which He did 
it. They would have wished Him to do 
God’s will, but cautiously. They were an- 
noyed, anxious, dismayed, because He did 
God’s will intensely. 

Jesus was counted mad simply and solely 
because He was enthusiastic, and the inci- 
dent remains typical. Jesus in that inangn- 
rates the spirit which has its ebb and flow, 
but which at its height has no regard of ease 
or honour or life itself in the service of God 
and man. And the world, realizing as by 
an instinct the intensity of this spirit, took 
up an attitude of ridicule and criticism, and 
began there and then to pour cold water on 
religious enthusiasm, and has been pouring 
cold water unto this day. ‘T'wo states of 
mind were flung into intense contrast—the 
spirit rapt, inspired, and self-forgetful, and 
the spirit cautious, critical, self-regarding— 
the spirit of Christ and the spirit of the 
world. 

When I say that, I do not mean that this 
spirit has always been seen in its glorious 
glow in the church of Christ, or that ifa 
man comes in from the outside world, where 
the temperature may be below zero, he will 
be struck by the thermometer standing at 
blood-heat in the Christian church. There 
have been times in every church When the 
spirit of the church has been as cold as ice. 
There are congregations of people so exceed- 
ingly composed and self-contained that they 
are for all the world like an aquarium, a col- 
lection of cold-blooded animals. ‘There are 
individuals who have no more self-forgetful- 
ness, no more danger of getting enthusiastic, 
than a marble statue. Thousands and thou- 
sands of Christians are never likely to be 
accused of madness on the ground of their 
devotion to Christ and religion, They may 
be right or wrong, but I am not going to 
turn aside to discuss that. I want with 
facts to point out that, whether right or 
wrong in this cold-blooded criticism, the 
kingdom of God would never have existed 
on that line, and if the spirit of enthusiasm 
died out from the kingdom of God to-mor- 
row its end would be at hand. k 

Every moment of the epochs in the his- 
tory of the Christian church which we re- 
member, and for the return of which we 
pray, has been like a great springtime, when 
the sap stirred in the brown and withered 
tree, and the branches were covered with 
tender fresh green. They have been great 
tides of emotion that swept everything be- 
fore them, and raised men whom we scarce- 
ly thought capable of such things to the 
highest spiritual level. Every such en- 
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thusiasm was a lift to the kingdom, every 
such enthusiasm has been condemned regu- 
larly and consistently as madness by the 
world. It was a very tolerant and fair 
world before which Paul stood when he was 
tried by Festus—a world that could appre- 
ciate heroism and manliness. Festus de- 
clared that the man had done nothing 
worthy of death, and was full of respect for 
Paul’s strength. But the moment Paul in- 
troduced his religion, the moment he came 
to the secret of the whole thing, then Festus 
spoke with another voice. He did not say 
the religion was dangerous, but it was a 
thing he could not understand. It wasa 
thing of another order of circumstances— 
the supernatural—and it was not a matter 
he could examine at all—‘t Much learning 
doth make thee mad.” 

Long centuries passed, and there came a 
day to the Christian church when the for- 
giveness of sins was sold for money, and 
when great ecclesiastics declared that the 
New Testament was a book full of snakes. 
The Roman Court, when the pressure of 
the spirit of Jesus relaxed fora time, revert- 
ed to type. ‘Then arose Luther, and im- 

lored the head of the church to make clean 
ner court. But the Festus of the time was 
not angry with the Paul of that century ; 
he was amused-—‘‘ This brother Luther is a 
fine genius ; as for Christianity, it isa fable, 
but a very profitable one to us.’’ On the 
one side the enthusiasm of the new spirit, 
on the other the extremely irrational and 
profitable relation to the kingdom of God. 

It was a great day in England last cen- 
tury when the Spirit of God stirred in the 
dry bones of our land, when great ladies 
offered themselves to the service of Jesus, 
and the faces of colliers were washed white 
by tears of penitence. We know what the 
world said about that—the respectable and 
teligious world. ‘* Low follies,’’ ‘‘a man 
out of Bedlam ;’’ you catch the word ** luna- 
tic,’”’ ‘‘ fool,” ‘‘madman.’’ When I see 
these words I say there must have been a 
great revival here. The kingdom of God is 
alive again, as it was in the old days when 
they said, ‘‘ He is beside himself.”’ 

Do not, however, run away with the idea 
that in criticizing enthusiasm the world is 
deliberately criticizing Christianity. The 
attitude of the world to all religion, the 
classical attitude of the world to the spirit 
of all religion, is one of considerable tolera- 
tion and a certain amount of sympathy. 
Religion, says the world, is really an in- 
stinct, and it must be fulfilled just as much 
as a man must eat and drink, just as much 
as he must havea house and pay taxes. Let 
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him get a religion. When he has got a re- 
ligion that will suit him, let him hold his 
tongue. It is a disagreeable necessity, and, 
if you have found any kind of God with 
whom you can live on good terms, live with 
Him and be thankful. ‘‘I am a Catho- 
lic ;” ‘*I am a Protestant; “‘I am a 
Theosophist’’—and the world yawns. What 
do I care what he is? Let him be thank- 
ful that he is well suited. More than that : 
I think it is fair to say that the world has a 
kindly feeling to organized Christianity. It 
likes an esthetic church, and beauty has 
been enshrined in Jesus’ teaching and wor- 
ship. It has no objection to a Christian 
minister if he be acultured man. It will 
say the Apostles’ Creed on occasion ; espe- 
cially will a man say it with his wife, pro- 
vided you do not attach any close meaning 
to a number of clauses. And the world has 
a distinct preference for a religious burial 
service for its friends ; it is the most decent 
way of closing aman’s life. The world does 
not object to the average Christian, and 
would not think of calling him mad. The 
difficulty about the man is whether Christ 
calls him a Christian at all ; he will have no 
difficulty in coming to terms with the 
world ; he may have some difficulty in meet- 
ing the eye of Christ. 

Supposing a man gets so possessed with 
the Spirit of Jesus that he insists on carry- 
ing Christianity through his thinking, 
through his acting, in his home, in his busi- 
ness, in politics, and in the city, with con- 
sequences in all directions, then you have 
quite a different state of affairs. They will 
not say he is beside himself ; they will say, 
‘Do you hear what So-and so is doing? 
How imprudent for a man with six chil- 
dren!’ They will lift their eyebrows. 
Perhaps they may be driven to take him 
aside as a friend and speak to him quietly 
some night. Perhaps they will say he is 
rude and offensive. Had St. Paul been sat- 
isfied with conducting a technical discussion 
in Jerusalem regarding Jesus Christ, I sup- 
pose he would have been left in peace, and 
we should never have heard his name. But 
when he became the very type of Christian, 
then even the tolerant, self-restrained Roman 
world was obliged to do him to death. Had 
Luther written polite notes to His Holiness, 
saying that he hoped he would consider 
these matters in his leisure moments, then 
he had gota letter from His Holiness’ secre- 
tary saying he was glad he had called his at- 
tention to these matters. But when he 
nailed his challenge to the church door, 
there remained nothing now but war to the 
death. The kingdom of God stands and 
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must stand in that enthusiasm, and in the 
last it is justified of all her children. 

There are two unanswerable pleas to make 
for religious enthusiasm. I am not going 
to put in any safeguards—there are plenty 
of people who will do that. We may safely 
throw fuel on the fire, and leave people to 
throw on the water. When I am foolish, 
you can be at hand with the water. First, 
its utter reasonableness. A man may be 
enthusiastic, and ought to be enthusiastic, 
about many things in life ; of all things in 
the world, ought he not to be enthusiastic 
about his religion? We encourage young 
men to risk their limbs in the most famous 
of outdoor sports. ‘There is indulgence for 
the men who breed cattle, grow orchards, 
and collect stamps and old china. There is 
no fad, from book-collecting down to stamp- 
collecting, which people do not follow, and 
to which we do not give at the time a pass- 
_ Ing benediction. Why should all this toler- 
ance for a man’s hokby that we cannot 
understand turn into persecution when you 
come to a man whose mania is Christ Jesus 
and the kingdom of God? Why shoulda 
gladiator be thought to be sane and St. Paul 
thought to be mad? It is not very difficult 
to find out. 

After all, what is eccentricity ? Motion 
from a different centre. There is the cen- 
tre of things that are unseen and eternal, 
and the centre of things that are seen and 
temporal ; and the lives living-at these two 
centres cannot be reconciled. Suppose 
twenty-five years ago a scientific man told 
some rustic that very soon we should be able 
to speak to people in Paris through a wire, 
the rustic would quit his company in dis- 
may, and say at home that it would not be 
well to have the children go into the road 
for a day or two. Who was the fool ? The 
scientific man was simply a little ahead of 
his day. I declare the most optimistic 
Christian that hopes for the cleansing of 
our country, or any other great and noble 
dream that has come from God, is only a lit- 
tle ahead of the time that is coming. 

You take a dozen shrewd hard-headed 
men, and you put them on some street 
where my friends of the Salvation Army are 
holding a meeting—I mean where the Army 
is really hot, not where it is respectable. 
They hear the shouts and listen to the fren- 
zied appeals, and the men say they are mad. 
They are right in their system of argument. 
You take a half-dozen Salvation soldiers to 
the little gallery that overlooks the Bourse 
of Paris; you put them there, and allow 
them to look down. They see acrowd sway- 
ing to and fro on every side, gray-haired 
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men rushing about, smiting their foreheads, 
and they say these men ought to be put 
under restraint, this must be a French Bed- 
lam ; but it is the Stock Exchange of Paris, 
If it be true, as you and I believe, but do 
not believe with the strength we ought to 
do, that the kingdom of God has perma- 
nent standing in the will of God, and that 
the person and work of Jesus Christ will re- 
main when the whole of this world passes 
away as a shadow, then the man is right 
who flings away his life and all he has for 
the advancement of that kingdom. 

My second plea is the success of enthusi- 
asm. Suppose we take the most extreme 
enthusiasm—I will give myself away if you 
like—a man who has not always been cool 
and wise, whose plans you could always 
criticize. Suppose I go this length and 
take a man who does not seem to have had 
much tangible success. There are things 
more important than material results and 
elaborate statistics that can be stated in re- 
ports. ‘here is the spirit which must go 
behind all deeds in the kingdom of God, 
lest in the end you will have no reports or 
statistics to collect. You must have an en- 
thusiasm stirred ona high watershed, where 
the wind of God is blowing, and nothing is 
heard but the cry of the birdsof God. You 
must have it stirred so, or you will never 
drink the humblest water which is in the 
valley below. Think of the Six Hundred. 
‘* Tt is magnificent,”’ said a French officer, 
**but it is not war.” It was magnificent, 
and perhaps it was war. ‘Those men will 
never be forgotten in English literature, 
and in the annals of the English race. We 
think of them as we think of those that fell 
at Thermopyle. As long as the English 
flag is lifted over a regiment, the Charge of 
the Six Hundred will stimulate English 
bravery. Think of Gordon’s death. Was 
it waste? No. We would not have had 
to-day the example of Christian character 
for the young officers of our army ; we 
would not have had the illustration of 
Christian manliness to put before the young 
men of our congregation, and we would not 
have had Gordon institutions all over the 
land had not this man died in his chivalry. 
When a man dies in his steel armour, it does 
not seem to me a question as to whether he 
lost or won. And every man who saw him 
die leaves the lists less a sluggard and more 
a man. ; 

Boards are most necessary things in 
churches, but no resolution can create a 
prophet. No resolution can create a mar- 
tyr. Hecomes from God and does his work 
in his own way, not getting much encour- 
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agement often, and he goes back to get his 
encouragement from God. Hannington 
died at Uganda, and in the Baptist mission 
they die one after another on the Congo. 
Waste ? Failure? I say it is high failure. 
Is it madness? It is very telling madness. 
It is a madness that would turn the world 
upside down. You can always get at pru- 
dent people. What is prudence? The 
world is filled with the proverbs of a base 
prudence which adorns the rule of three, 
which never subscribes, which never gives, 
which seldom lends, and only asks one 
question, Will it bake bread ? 

That is a good quotation ; let me give 
you another. ‘‘Give me one hundred 
preachers who fear nothing but sin, and de- 
sire nothing but God, and I care not a straw 
whether they be clergymen or laymen, such 
men will shake the gates of hell and set up 
the kingdom of God upon earth.” Were 
this infection of madness to spread over the 
church, we should see the kingdom of God 
coming with leaps and bounds. 

You cannot doanything without enthusi- 
asm. Youcould not conduct a burial club, 
and that is the coldest concern one can im- 
agine. Of all enterprises on the face of the 
earth, there is none that in its nature de- 
mands such enthusiasm as the kingdom of 
God. All the great captains of the king- 
dom have been enthusiasts. We had in the 
sixteenth century a most accomplished 
scholar, but it was not that great human- 
ist, but the rough John Knox that made 
Scotland. The finest scholar in that cen- 
tury was Erasmus, but it was not he, so 
accomplished in his Greek and timid in his 
heart, but rough Martin Luther, that made 
Germany and the new continent of Europe. 

Has God baptized any man or woman 
here with this spirit ? Then I congratulate 
you. Be thankful, in an age of careless- 
ness and indifference, when enthusiasm has 
gone out of letters and politics, that the old 
fire has come into your heart. Give it full 
play. Do not bedisturbed too much by the 
criticism of clever and thoughtful people. 
I suppose the meanest thing a man can do 
when some one has plunged into the water 
to save a drowning man is to stand on the 
bank and criticize the stroke of the man 
who is bringing his burden to theshore. If 
we cannot take off our coats and go in our- 
selves, surely we can find a bit of cheer in 
our hearts to give tothe man. There is more 
than one crowd on the bank. There isa 
crowd standing higher up; a great crowd 
of witnesses ; they are bending over him, 
they understand it all. Martyrs that were 
burnt in their day ; they say, Well done ! 
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And if he does not hear it on account of the 
babble, he will hear it in the good time com- 
ing; even though he did not succeed 
through the strength of the tide, though 
he flung an empty hand to heaven, that 
hand shall be caught in the hand of Christ. 

Has God denied you this enthusiasm, 
which may be partly constitutional, and 
which may not be given to every man? I 
do beseech you never to argue with the man 
next you who is baptized with this spirit, 
nor to hinder him in any way that would 
not be helpful. Rather thank God that the 
man next you has got the passion that has 
come unto great men from age to age, un- 
der which they have never been disobedient, 
and that he has received the fire that burns 
in the heart of Jesus, and burns ever in the 
heart of the church. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE 
ITALIAN KINGDOM. 


Tue HovusE oF PIEDMONT—CAPTURE OF 
THE PAPAL STATES—AMBITION OF THE 
New KinapomMm—T Axes AND PoVERTY— 
ANTI-RELIGIOUS EpucATION—A DovusBt- 
FUL FUTURE. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK Z. ROOKER, 8S.T.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE APOSTOLIC DELEGA- 
TION. 


From 7'he Independent (New York), September 26, 1895. 


In speaking of the condition of Italy 
after twenty-five years under the present 
constitution of the Government, from what- 
ever point of view, one must avoid the dan- 
ger of arguing post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 
To keep as far away as possible from this 
danger, I shall try to write in a purely de- 
scriptive way, telling, with what clearness 
I can in the short time given me for writing, 
simply how things have appeared to me. 
Twenty-five years have passed since, by in- 
vading the city of Rome and abolishing 
completely all temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope, the Italians united under one mo- 
narchical form of government the entire pe- 
ninsula. During nearly the entire latter 
half of this: time it was my lot to live in 
the country and to be at least an eye-wit- 
ness of what was going on there and of the 
general conditions. 

To understand the present condition of 
Italy, something must be kept in mind of 
its former state. For centuries it had been 
divided into small States or dominions with 
varying limits and a diversity of interests. 
The causes which for so long a time kept 
up this division are to be found in the con- 
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sideration of social and commercial facts, 
but especially in the character of the peo- 
ple. ‘To inquire into these causes would 
call for time and space and is not necessary 
for the present purpose. At the time just 
preceding the unification a convenient di- 
vision of the country and its inhabitants 
might be made into four sections: The 
first would include Venice or the Venetian 
province, Lombardy and Piedmont; the 
second, Tuscany and its neighboring re- 
gions; the third, the Papal States; and 
the fourth, the Neapolitan territory, with 
Sicily. Altho these four sections are by no 
means so geographically separated from 
one another as to account sufficiently for a 
wide and marked diversity of interests, feel- 
ings, tastes, ambitions—in fine, of charac- 
ter in general—nevertheless, such a diver- 
sity certainly existed. The inhabitant of 
Lombardy was far more distinct in his 
make-up from the Neapolitan than he was 
’ from the German across the Alps.  Cli- 
mate, the nature of the soil, the contact 
with the German, the Swiss and the French, 
and especially, perhaps, the years of Aus- 
trian domination and influence, had devel- 
oped in the Venetian, the Lombard and the 
Piedmontese traits which we habitually 
associate with Northern races; while the 
climatic and other influences of Southern 
Italy and Sicily, especially the extensive in- 
fusion of Greek blood, make of the Neapoli- 
tan and Sicilian a being of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature. ‘Tuscany was for centuries 
the home of aristocracy and intellectual, 
especially literary culture, and the tastes 
and aspirations of the people were such as 
would naturally be looked for in such an 
atmosphere. The Papal States were given 
over to the vine and the olive, as far as the 
masses were concerned, and the ‘‘ classes’’ 
were occupied with the interests of ecclesi- 
astical government. 

At the close of the first half of this cen- 
tury the idea of uniting into one nation all 
these varying elements took possession of 
some minds. The country certainly was 
one geographically, and there already ex- 
isted in a way the common bond of one lan- 
guage. I say ‘‘ in a way,” because, tho the 
educated Italian spoke and wrote the one 
language, from whatever part he might 
come, still among the masses dialects had 
grown up tosuch an extent that they formed 
practically distinct tongues. A Genoese 
speaking his dialect was and is yet totally 
unintelligible to a Neapolitan, and vice 
versa ; and neither can be understood by 
one who knows only literary Italian. Start- 
ing then with a geographical and linguistic 
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unity the attempt was to be made to effect 
a political and governmental unity. This 
was accomplished finally by the taking of 
the city of Rome on the twentieth of Sep- 
tember, 1870, and the confiscation of all 
the temporal domain of the Pope. The 
Pope was the last to hold out against the 
movement which had been going on for 
twenty years, during which time the Aus- 
trian rule had been abolished in Venice and 
Lombardy, the Dukes of Parma and Mo- 
dena, the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the 
King of Naples had been relieved of the 
cares of their sovereignty, and the suprem- 
acy of the one dynasty—the House of Baie? 
whose original rule extended over Sardinia 
and Piedmont was alone preserved. True, 
the microscopic Republic of San Marino 
was left its autonomy, but as a mere curi- 
osity. Italy became one, and took her place 
among the nations of Europe. <A prophetic 
spirit appeared in the land, and a life longer 
or shorter was predicted for the new mon- 
archy according to the prophets’ ways of 
looking at things. A quarter of a century 
has gone by, and the monarchy as estab- 
lished in 1870 still exists. Italy is still one 
nation politically, and still holds her place 
among the nations of Europe. 

One of the first great changes effected by 
the union was the economic change, which 
of its very nature is an essential and last- 
ing one. Before this change the economic 
condition of each of the parts was precisely 
what might have been expected from the 
character of each as I have tried to outline 
it. The Neapolitans are very Oriental in 
their natures. They love idleness and 
pleasure, and are little annoyed by poverty. 
It matters little to them what they wear, 
what they eat, or how they are housed. 
They do not think of surplus money, and 
to be without it is no great hardship to 


- them. Don’t ask them to work and give 


them amusement, and they will be content. 
Their rulers appreciated this and acted ac- 
cordingly. They did not drive their sub- 
jects to hard labor, and they amused them 
cheaply but to their heart’s content. The 
rulers themselves had, of course, more ex- 
pensive tastes; but still it was a sinall 
State, and even their luxuries were easily 
provided for without any enormous drain 
on the people. The taxes were relatively 
high, but still within the bounds of moder- 
ation, and consumed only the surplus of 
the people’s money, which, as I have said, 
bothered them but little. 

In the Papal States taxes amounted to 
almost nothing. The expenses of the Gov- 
ernment were very light, and the resources, 
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without calling on the people, were enor- 
mous in proportion. The people attended 
to the vines and olive groves, lived in com- 
fort, were modest in their requirements, 
and got them satisfied. The ruling class 
was, perhaps, more interested in that part 
of their work which extended in its effects 
to the entire world than in that which re- 
garded only the limited territory in their 
care. 

In Tuscany the aristocracy enjoyed their 
cultured ease, indulged their literary tastes, 
received their rents from the people, treated 
them with kindness and consideration ; and 
the people in their industry were content 
and well provided with the comforts and 
even some of the luxuries of life at a very 
moderate cost in the way of taxes. 

In northern Italy there was already a 
more active industrial and commercial life. 
Money was in freer circulation, expenses of 
Government, tho more notable, were not 
extravagant, and the productiveness of the 
country easily met them. Wealth was more 
common, and the tastes and habits of the 
people were such as we find always in sim- 
ilar conditions. 

The new Government, first of all, was 
and has been and is still an expensive ex- 
periment. Taking her place among the 
great peoples of Europe, Italy had to put 
on the appearance of being one of them. 
She had to organize an elaborate adminis- 
trative system. The postal service had to 
be looked after ; the agricultural and com- 
mercial interests of one section had to be 
co-ordinated with those of the others ; in- 
ternal peace and good order had to be se- 
cured ; educational advantages had to be 
provided for the young; a complete and 
thorough system of administering justice 
had to be established ; a parliament for the 
making of laws had to be formed ; and all 
these things cost money. Nor can these 
expenses for the united nation be calculated 
by finding the sum of what it cost in all of 
the separate States. The increase in such 
things is not in arithmetical proportion, and 
the actual expenses are far beyond the sum 
of all the expenses before the union. This 
is occasioned, too, by the fact that new and 
more perfect means have been invented for 
the administration of government, and 
these means are more expensive ; and Italy 
cannot afford to be behind in the march of 
progress if she wishes to retain her place as 
a great nation. But, above all, a frightful 
drain on the purse of the country is made 
by the maintenance of the army and navy. 
Becoming a great nation, she had to have, 
or pretend to have, great interests to pro- 
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tect against possible enemies from without 
and within. This protection required a 
standing army, and one not to be ashamed 
of was immediately called into existence. 
Later came the inspiration which gave birth 
to the Triple Alliance, and Italy certainly 
could not resist the temptation which of- 
fered her the glory of uniting with the two 
great German Empires for the humane 
scope of preserving the equilibrium of Euro- 
pean peace. She entered the Alliance, and 
had to increase her already large military 
equipment. When she once got started 
with her navy pride and ambition got hold 
of her, and she was not satisfied till she pus- 
sessed one of the very finest and most per- 
fect navies in the world. As I have said, 
all this costs money, and Governments can 
get money only by taxation. Taxation was 
resorted to until it has become a study in 
Italy how to tax and what to tax. Lands 
are taxed, houses are taxed, horses are 
taxed, servants are taxed, bread is taxed, 
meat is taxed, wills are taxed, deeds of 
transfer are taxed, business operations are 
taxed, incomes are taxed. Salt and tobacco 
are Government monopolies, and alcohol is 
taxed in whatever form or mixture it is 
found, even in medicines. It is a problem 
now in the country what to tax next. I 
have heard it said that, except the air, 
nothing remained on which a tax could be 
levied except on the clothing a person might 
possess beyond what he had on his back ; 
and it was suggested that winter clothing 
put away for the summer, and summer 
clothing put away for the winter, might be 
made to pay tribute. In short, the result 
is that nearly forty per cent. of the wealth 

roduced in the country each year goes 
into the hands of the Government. 

This enormous increase of expense would 
not be so disastrous if there had been a cur- 
responding development of wealth-produc- 
ing resources. But, unfortunately, Italy’s 
resources are limited, and the limit was al- 
most reached before the union was effected. 
It is for this reason that the percentage of 
the taxation has increased to such an almost 
incredible extent. But besides this source 
of income for the support of the Govern- 
ment, they have been obliged to have re- 
course to two other means of getting 
money. They have confiscated, or ‘‘ con- 
verted,” all the ecclesiastical and beneficent 
property they could get hold of ; and tho 
I have no statistics at hand, I am safe, very 
safe, from exaggeration when I say that in 
th's way they have realized $500,000,000. 
The other extraordinary means is the lot- 
tery, which pays the Government nearly 
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$75,000,000 annually. Notwithstanding 
these ordinary ani extraordinary sources of 
income, there is regularly an annual deficit 
of from twelve to sixteen millions of dol- 
lars. True, this is not such an enormous 
deficit, or rather, it would not be if it did 
not recur infallibly every year, and if there 
were the slightest prospect of a better state 
of things coming from the discovery or de- 
velopment of sources of wealth. But there 
exists no such promise, and the result is a 
steady decline of national credit. I have 
seen gold within the past two years as high 
as 118, and it is years since it was below 
110. Five per cent. Government bonds 
never sell at par, and I have seen them, 
within the same two years, go down to 
nearly 80. Of course, all this means that 
the masses are making no progress in the 
acquirement of wealth. Indeed, the condi- 
tion of the people at large, economically 
- considered, is lamentable. The laborers 
have to work harder and content them- 
selves with less than ever they did before. 
The small proprietors pull along by force 
of borrowing money each year to meet their 
deficits. In consequence, their little hold- 
ings are burdened with heavy mortgages, 
and one by one they are losing their all 
under foreclosures ; and many who, a few 
years ago, had amassed twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars’ worth of property are now 
penniless. It has become common to hear 
them express their condition in the para- 
doxical lament, ‘‘ Stavamo meglio quando 
stavmao peggio”—‘‘ We were better off 
when we were worse off.” 

If we consider specially the condition of 
things in the city of Rome, we have to add 
to the generally reduced condition of the 
masses, the ruined fortunes of many who 
before were wealthy. When Rome was de- 
clared the capital of united Italy there was, 
of course, a ‘‘ boom.” The city was going 
to become a second Paris or Berlin. Specu- 
lation was active. But it was soon found 
that Rome, as a capital, could attract no 
one except those who came as employés in 
the Government bureaus. The Royal 
Court did not bring in its wake to Rome 
much of the wealth and aristocracy of the 
country. The ‘‘ boom’ soon burst and 
left a good many enthusiasts bankrupt. 
The picture of shattered hopes and ruined 
fortunes presented by the enormous num- 
ber of extensive buildings which were in- 
tended to accommodate the rush of people 
at the capital, and which, abandoned at one 
stage or another before their completion, 
empty and deserted are falling to pieces, is 
a sad one indeed. The Quirinal, as the 
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abode of the House of Savoy, has assuredly 
failed as a drawing card for Rome ; and up 
to the present, even the festivities got up 
to celebrate some national event, have at- 
tracted very light concourses of people and 
have been expensive luxuries. What suc- 
cess the contemplated celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary will have remains 
to beseen. On the other hand, it is worthy 
of notice that the Vatican can still draw 
multitudes and bring money to the city. 
In 1888 the Pope, for the first time in eigh- 
teen years, went down into St. Peter’s to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his or- 
dination to the priesthood. Since then he 
has repeated his visit to the Basilica at vari- 
ous times, and again in 1893 he celebrated 
another fiftieth anniversary—that of his 
episcopal consecration. These festivals 
have been the occasions of pilgrimages to 
Rome, not only from all over ltaly but from 
the whole world. People came by tens of 
thousands. They venerated the Pape and 
then visited the city. They bought things 
to carry away with them. They brought 
plenty of money with them, and they left 
plenty of it behind them. _The Roman 
tradespeople began to smile as they had not 
done before in twenty years. Passing some 
hackmen one day in the Piazza della Trini 
& dei Monti, I heard one of them say: 
** Hinutile. Ci vuole il vegliardo del Vati- 
cano per far venir i soldi’”—*‘ It’s no use. 
We must have the old man of the Vatican 
to make money come.” But these festivi- 
ties are rare now, and all that ecclesiastical 
pomp and splendor which used to draw 
crowds to Rome are lacking in the city. 
The loss is considerable, and the people feel 
that they have paid dearly for the luxury 
of having the seat of civil government in 
their midst. 

There is an interest, tho, in the anomaly 
presented by the existence in the one city 
of two distinct rulers. All the more im- 
portant European powers now have two 
diplomatic representations in Rome—one 
accredited to the King, and one to the 
Pope. This is the cause of a strange 
state of affairs, and naturally keeps before 
the attention of the people the fact that 
there was something irregular about the 
taking of the city by the Piedmontese Gov- 
ernment. As late as a year ago the ques- 
tion was asked in Parliament, ‘‘ Is Rome 
our home or only a boarding house ?”’”— 
showing that up to the present, the pre- 
vailing feeling and sentiment are not quite 
clear in the matter. The doubt on this 
question causes serious difficulties and puts 
obstacles in the way of any real union. It 
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cannot be questioned but that a great mass 
of Italians, both in the Papal States and 
elsewhere, abstain from participation in 
civil and political life because they cannot 
bring themselves to approve of the occupa- 
tion of Rome. The city itself is flooded 
with outsiders, and a real Roman is hard to 
find. That the spirit, too, of division and 
sectionalism still prevails is plain from the 
fact that among themselves they have not 
even yet become accustomed to regard them- 
selves as simply Italians. They still speak 
of one another as Lombards, Piedmontese, 
Tuscans, Neapolitans, Sicilians, etc. Nor 
do they speak thus as we might do of a 
New Yorker, or Pennsylvanian, or Tennes- 
seean, or Californian. With us such dis- 
tinctions mean nothing more than a way of 
locating a man’s residence. In Italy it is 
said in an entirely different manner and 
with a different tone ; and, while it would, 
perhaps, be an exaggeration to say that the 
difference implied is as great as that between 
a Frenchman and a German, still there is 
insinuated an essential difference of char- 
acter and interests. 

Together with this prevalence of sec- 
tional distinctions, there exists as an obsta- 
cle to real, substantial unity, a variety of 
opinion with regard to the Government 
itself. All Italians are by no means satis- 
fied to be ruled by the House of Savoy or 
with any monarchical form of government. 
There exists a very strong republican spirit, 
and it is sufficiently outspoken. The Italian 
flag consists of the three colors, red, white 
and green, with the white stripe in the mid- 
dle. In this white field, on the officially 
recognized flag, are stamped the arms of 
Savoy, a red shield with a white Greek 
cross on it. However, the use of a flag con- 
sisting of the three colors alone, without 
the arms of Savoy, is very common among 
the people, and this flag is said to be ‘‘ senza 
macchia’’—*‘ without stain.’” Whether or 
not there is danger to the unity of Italy 
from these sources remains to be seen. The 
parliamentary incidents which are so fre- 
quent would at times seem to indicate the 
near approach of dissolution ; but, in judg- 
ing of their seriousness, much must be al- 
lowed for the character of the people. 

The attitude of the people at large toward 
the Church and religion is growing at least 
more bearable. I remember when a cleric 
could not walk in the streets without being 
subjected to all sorts of insults. The sight 
of the three cornered shovel hat of a priest 
in a railway compartment was a better se- 
curity for comfort and plenty of room than 
a “‘tip” to the guard. All this is very 
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much changed now. The spirit of active 
hostility toward the clergy seems to have 
died out ; and while it can scarcely be said 
to have been succeeded by any really 
friendly spirit, still the people are in a sort 
of transitional stage of unmolesting indiffer- 
ence. For the Pope as a spiritual sovereign 
there is a great respect felt on all sides, and 
it is only in a few quarters that irreverence 
is shown him. 

The education of the people is becoming 
gradually more general, and it is there that 
the enemies of the Church are quietly doing 
their chief work. The youth of the coun- 
try is growing up imbued with the idea that 
religion is merely an expedient to help 
maintain social order ; that there is no use 
in fighting the Church, because, in her 
place, she does no harm; but that it is 
_ essential to keep her in her place, which 
is that of a sort of reserved police force, 

This system of education begun in the 
schools is helped on by the public press 
which disseminates the same kind of teach- 
ing. This latter institution, which is of so 
very great importance in this country, and 
which has perfected itself so wonderfully in 
Italy, is very far behind. There is little to 
be proud of in the press of the country. 
Outside of Naples and Milan there is noth- 
ing in the country which would be called a 
good newspaper by an American, and in 
those two cities the results of journalistic 
enterprise are far from satisfying. On the 
whole, the press, like the people, simply 
tolerates the Church. 

The Italians are by nature a patriotic 
people. They are all proud of their titles 
to greatness acquired in past ages. That 
they should still desire national greatness 
is natural and praiseworthy. Perhaps none 
of them desire it so ardently as the clergy. 
But unfortunate circumstances have divided 
the clergy from the people, and a great 
deal of strength and energy, which might 
do wonders were it combined for the ac- 
quirement of the one object, is now lost in 
internal strife. I believe that the clerical 
party would most sincerely regret to see the 
country again cut up into small bits. The 
clergy by their literary and historical studies 
are the most thoroughly imbued with the 
notion of Italian importance and even su- 
premacy in the world. But they are natu- 
rally sore on the ‘* Roman Question.” This 
is still a live issue and cannot fail to main- 
tain a state of tension harmful to the best 
interests of the nation. It is true that in 
this century movements are more — and 
results are more quickly attained than in 
former times. But Italy is more slow-going 
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than other nations, and it is difficult to 
overcome the force of centuries of tradition. 
Even after a quarter of a century there ex- 
ists a strong, underlying sentiment that a 
mistake has been made somewhere, and 
that all that was expected of the united 
people has not been accomplished. Union 
of feeling, union of hopes and ambitions, 
union of action do not yet exist ; and until 
they do success will not have crowned the 
work of twenty-five years ago. The idea is 
steadily gaining ground in the country that 
the mistake was made in establishing a 
monarchy instead of a confederation. To 
discuss this question would be beyond my 
urpose, and would Jengthen an already too 
ong paper. 

What the future may have in store no 
one who knows the present situation can 
attempt to guess. The question is a most 
intrjcate one, and remains but imperfectly 
intelligible to a foreigner no matter how 
long he may live in the country. 

Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS SPECIALLY HELPFUL IN 
CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, 8.T.D., CHAU- 
TAUQUA, N. Y. 


From The Advance (Chicago), September 5, 1895. 


OF course I need do no more than men- 
tion the Bible. Is not that first of all of the 
books helpful in Christian living? In it 
we find the truth by which we live; the 
truth which is light ; the truth which con- 
verts, quickens, sanctifies, strengthens, edi- 
fies, comforts and guides the Christian in 
his daily living. ‘* Let me be a man of 
one book,” said John Wesley. That *‘ one 
book”” was the Bible. He read it regu- 
larly and diligently ; he studied it critically, 
devoutly, professionally ; his sermons are 
full of it ; they are like scriptural mosaics. 
The doctrines of the one book were for him 
the test for all human doctrine. He judged 
theologies, philosophies, schools of ethical 
thought—ancient and modern—by the 
fundamental teachings of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

But John Wesley read other books, and 
wrote them as well, on a wide range of sub- 
jects—philosophy, history, science, art, poli- 
tics. He was the author, or compiler, of 
more than one hundred and thirty volumes. 
He was indeed a ‘‘ man of One Book,” but 
not to the neglect and depreciation of other 
books. He believed in the sun, but did 
not neglect the planets and their satellites. 
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Wesley’s idea was: ‘‘ The One Book and 
many books.” He made the One the test 
and key to the many. 

The Christian life is the inner life, 
‘* Out of the heart are the issues of life.”’ 
Conduct, which is the outward test of char- 
acter, is but the projection of subjective 
Christian life into visibility, that the world 
may know by what is without, the quality 
of what is within. 

When the divine life is a matter of ex- 
perience, the activities within — the 
thoughts, feelings, memories, aspirations, 
hopes—are subject to the control of the 
spiritual forces which accompany truth. 
The Christian lives in two worlds, the nat- 
ural and the spiritual. He must put him- 
self into harmony with both. The monas- 
tic, so far as he can, repudiates one of the 
worlds in which God has placed him ; the 
worldling repudiates the other world ; the 
wise man lives in and for both. 

Experience in the affairs of this world 
gives wisdom, which, put into printed 
form, becomes a means of help to those who 
would lively wisely in this world. Experi- 
ence in the things of the Spirit gives wis- 
dom, which put into printed form gives 
help to those who would live wisely in the 
spiritual world. 

The Christian needs continuous increase 
of faith; the brightening of his ideals ; 
personal victory over constitutional doubt ; 
grace to bring his daily life in its details 
under the law of the Spirit ; just apprecia- 
tion of things secular as opportunities for 
spiritual growth and service ; stronger faith 
in the future life; habits of prayer; the 
subjection of his esthetic nature to the 
reign of grace, and a life of philanthropic 
service. These are the things which every 
Christian needs. These are the things to 
be promoted by a wise use of the literature 
which religious experience has produced. 

The Christian should read systematically. 
He should read with an open heart and an 
obedient spirit. He should give himself 
wholly to the book at any time in hand. 
He should compare the teachings and ex- 

eriences of others with the movements of 

is own life, bringing every book and every 
experience to the test of the one touch stone 
—the Holy Scriptures. He should make 
what he reads his own, by talking about it 
with others. Above all, he should live out 
what he reads, embodying in his own tem- 
per, speech, and conduct, all the best things 
that arrest his attention, excite his interest, 
and confirm his faith. 

The list of helpful books is very long. 
The writer calls attention to a few of those 
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which have been of greatest value to his 
own spiritual life. He does not believe, 
however, that the only books helpful to the 
spirit are devotional books. A book of 
strong argument which satisfies the judg- 
ment and confirms the faith, may be, and 
to the faithful man certainly is, more valu- 
able in the promotion of spiritual temper 
than a mere book of devout aspirations and 
exclamations. A good foundation for the 
house is as necessary to personal comfort as 
a warm fire on an open hearth. 

There are three books to which the writer 
has called the attention of old and young 
for many years ; books which he has placed 
in the hands of students, and which have 
been used as “‘ required books’’ in the course 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. The first is a help to faith in the 
Old Testament, especially in its treatment 
of that important period of Israel when the 
people were taken from Egyptian bondage 
to the freedom of Canaan and placed under 
the tutelage of the tabernacle system. This 
book is ‘* The Philosophy of the Plan of 
Salvation,’’ by Dr. J. B. Walker. The 
second book is ‘‘ The Character of Jesus,” 
by Horace Bushnell—a chapter from his 
masterpiece, ‘‘ Nature and the Supernat- 
ural.” This volume presents the substance 
of the gospel in its portrayal of the peerless 
Son of Man and Son of God. The third 
valuable book begins with the wonderful 
scene of Pentecost ; and in classic diction, 
with marvelous descriptive power, and in- 
tense fervor, presents all the distinctive fea- 
tures of the New Testament dispensation. 
The title of the book is ‘‘ The Tongue of 
Fire,” by William Arthur, of England. 

Another book of rare value in its pres- 
entation of the human Christ is ‘‘ Jesus 
the Carpenter of Nazareth.’’ It is full of 
graphic pictures, true to the scenery and 
customs of the Orient. ‘‘ The Spirit of 
Christ” by Andrew Murray of Africa is an- 
other volume full of light and power. 

To turn to best religious account of the 
wonders of physical science one should read 
“Ecce Coelum,” by Dr. E. F. Burr, ‘* Re- 
ligion and Chemistry,” by Prof. Cook of 
Harvard, ‘‘ Evolution and Religion,” by 
Prof. La Conte, of California. 

Feeling after the innermost reason of 
revelation, and desiring rest from the strug- 
gle of human doubt and the fever of human 
longing one may read with great profit 
“The Life of Frederick W. Robertson,” 
and his ‘‘ Sermons,” Drummond’s ‘‘ Nat- 
ural Law in the Spiritual World,” and that 
admirable volume, ‘‘ God in his World—an 
Interpretation.’’ To make application of 
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a sanctified common sense to the ordinary 
details, limitations and conflicts of daily 
life, one may read ‘‘ Stepping Heaven- 
ward,” by Elizabeth Prentiss, and her de- 
lightful *‘ Biography.” It will be helpful 
to thoughtful persons to read ‘‘ Emerson’s 
Essays,”’ for although in many things wide 
of the orthodox mark the philosopher of 
Concord deals with men and their motives 
and struggles after a fashion most strength- 
ening and comforting. 

To form a just estimate of the relation 
between secular life and studies and a true 
religious life, one must not overlook Canon 
Freemantle’s ‘* The World as the Subject 
of Redemption.”’ In the cultivation of a 
true taste for art and literature he should 
read everything that Prof. Shairp has writ- 
ten. Again, there is the ‘“‘ Life,” and 
** Letters,” of James Smetham, and not- 
withstanding its morbidness, the Journal 
of that brilliant Switzer, Amiel. 

In biography, besides Robertson, and 
Elizabeth Prentiss, and James Smetham, 
there is the Life of ‘‘ Bishop Hannington,” 
the Life of ‘*‘ John Wesley,’’ by John Tel- 
ford, and the old but most interesting story 
of ‘‘ John’’ and ‘‘ Mary Fletcher.” 

For purely devotional reading, one should 
have in his library the ‘‘ Prayer-Book” of 
the Church of England, the ‘* Imitation of 
Christ,’ by Thomas 4 Kempis, Taylor’s 
‘* Holy Living and Dying,’’ Keble’s 
‘* Christian Year,” ‘‘ The Changed Cross,’’ 
‘* Yesterday, To-day, and Forever,’? and 
‘* The Hymns of the Ages.” 

To cultivate the spirit of philanthropy 
there is the little classic by Edward Everett 
Hale, ‘‘ In His Name,” ‘‘ All He Knew,”’ 
by John Habberton, and a strong book, too 
little known, ‘‘ Murvale Eastman,’’ by 
Judge Tourgee, which originally appeared 
as a serial in the Advance. 

The unwritten book of real life is a vol- 
ume which we should all read, and it may 
be opened in frequent conference of two or 
more friends who, well acquainted and of 
one mind, covet the best and feel free to 
speak with each other about the things of 
the kingdom. The best book next to God’s 
book is the book of personal life, full of 
the illustrations of every-day consistency, 
the ‘‘ living epistles’? in the home and in 
the street, read and known of all men; 
transcripts of the Holy Scriptures in living 
flesh ; proofs of the power of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

While we read the book which God has 
caused to be written, and the books which 
record the sanctified genius and the holy 
conduct of good people, let us ourselves 
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seek to be books open and clear and full of 
inspiration, that though we may not write 
we may live, and living teach others to love 
the Lord whom we now profess to serve. 





Ir is a great thing, as we often hear it 
said, to have ‘‘right men in right places ;” 
but it is also a great thing, and one which 
more nearly concerns our individual prac- 
tice, to have the right man doing the right 
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thing, and the right thing said and done in 
the right place, and at the right time, and 
in the right way. A right thing done ina 
wrong way is often more mischievous than 
a thing done wrong altogether. An amuse- 
ment in itself quite innocent, a practice in 
itself most holy, a rebuke in itself most 
just, will become almost wicked if said 
or done by a wrong person or in a wrong 
place.—Dean Stanley. 
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_Stupies 1n THEoLoGy. Lectures deliv- 
ered in Chicago Theological Seminary. 
By the Rev. JAMES DENNEY, D.D. Sec- 
ond Edition. 12mo, pp. viii., 272. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1895. 


This exceedingly attractive and stimu- 
lating volume has been made out of the lec- 
tures which were delivered by Dr. Denney 
to the students of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary in April, 1894, during a tem- 
porary vacancy in the chair of Dogmatic 
Theology in that institution. They well 
deserve the wider audience to which they 
appeal in their published form. A com- 
plete system of theology they do not offer 
us, as the author himself remarks in his 

reface. Possibly all the opinions expressed 
in them could not be wrought into an en- 
tirely consistent system. But they give us 
a series of exceptionally illuminating dis- 
cussions of theological themes ; and, as the 
subjects that are selected for treatment are 
the mountain masses of theological thought, 
he who follows Dr. Denney through his 
discussions ought to find little difficulty in 
divining the general topography of his sys- 
tem. The nature of the system which is 
thus revealed in its salient points is, in 
these days of loose speech and looser think- 
ing, distinctly a reassuring one. It lies dis- 
posed about the great central facts of Chris- 
tianity, which are firmly grasped and held 
with intelligent tenacity against all assault. 
A distinctively evangelical tone is thus cast 
over the whole exposition, and the emphasis 
is continually thrown upon the greater 
things—the curse and guilt of sin, a sin- 
bearing atonement, a divine Redeemer. 
There is nowhere visible a trace of that 





lightness in dealing with such great verities 
which so frequently offends the serious 
mind in recent theological writing. Every 
line in Dr. Denney’s lectures bears witness 
to solid learning and strenuous thinking, 
and every line is suffused with the glow 
of a truly Christian heart. He has not 
stinted intellectual labor in working out 
the problems that faced him; but with 
him, it is very evident, it is the heart that 
has made the theologian. 

The method of presenting theological 
truth which Dr. Denney has adopted is 
not that of simple exposition or of mere 
positive statement and proof. He has 
chosen rather to set out what he holds as 
truth against a background formed by an 
erroneous system. There are obvious and 
important advantages in this method ; and 
there are attendant upon it some disadvan- 
tages. Both the advantages and the dis- 
advantages tend to reach their culmination, 
when the system of error chosen to serve as 
foil to the truth is a rather extreme form 
of error. The blacker the background, the 
more brightly the truth may be made to 
shine out against it; but also the blacker 
the background, the more readily may a 
dull gray, say, be mistaken, in contrast 
with it, for the white truth itself. That 
Dr. Denney has wholly escaped this nat- 
ural illusion, in setting forth Christian 
truth partly by means of a running critl- 
cism upon the theories of Ritschl and his 
followers, we cannot affirm. In a number 
of cases the truth, as it seems to us, has ap- 
peared too glaring to him; in a few, his 
eyes seem to have been blinded before it 
altogether—as, for example, in the amaz- 
ing instance where he actually adopts Har- 
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nack’s theory of the primitive Church and 
its transformations, surely without fully 
considering its implications as to Christian 
doctrine, for the sake of which very impli- 
cations, indeed, the theory was invented. 
But in general the reader will find it dis- 
tinctly a ground of felicitation that Dr. 
Denney has selected the Ritschlite theories 
for his particular criticism. These theories 
are especially subtle and complete; they 
fallin with and are powerfully forwarded 
by some of the most prevailing tendencies 
of modern thinking; they have been 
wrought out and given form by masters of 
thought, furnished with the most adequate 
learning and endowed with the highest in- 
tellectual force ; and they are commended 
to us by a weight of theological and histori- 
cal authority which is well nigh overwhelm- 
ing. Dr. Denney has rendered a very great 
service to the English-speaking theological 
public by expounding to them these the- 
ories in his singularly sympathetic and vital 
manner, and at the same time exposing 
their essential shallowness and their utter 
failure to do justice even to the fundamen- 
tal elements of Christian truth ; and over 
against them he is able to throw out ina 
very high light the greater verities of the 
Gospel. We have been especially struck 
with the two lectures on ‘‘ the work of 
Christ in relation to sin,’ in the former of 
which the New Testament doctrine of atone- 
ment is set forth, while the latter discusses 
certain current doctrines of atonement 
which are pronounced inadequate. But in 
these truly noble lectures we only find at 
their best qualities of thought and treat- 
ment which are in evidence throughout the 
volume. 

A rather serious criticism must be passed 
upon the distribution of the material. This 
concerns the postponing to a late point of 
all treatment of the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. This is not the result of inadvert- 
ence, but of deliberate choice. It is de- 
fended on the ground that ‘‘ the Bible is, 
in the first instance, a means of grace,” and 
its treatment belongs therefore ‘* under the 
rubric of means of grace ;’’ and by an ap- 
peal to the arrangement in certain Confes- 
sions, such as ‘‘ the old Scottish one and 
the new English Presbyterian one,’? which 
introduce the topic of Scripture only at this 
late point and in subordination to the doc- 
trine of the Church. Surely, however, Dr. 
Denney’s usual acumen deserts him in this 
matter. There is an obvious distinction 
between the religious and the theological 
use of the Bible which he ‘appears to have 
missed. Most assuredly the Scriptures lie 


at the root of the Christian life, and there- 
fore, not only appropriately but necessarily, 
receive their treatment as such under the 
rubric of “‘the means of grace.’’ But do 
they not also hold a place at the basis of 
Christian knowledge? And how can a sys- 
tem of Christian knowledge be set forth— 
or even a series of studies on items of Chris- 
tian knowledge—without presupposing the 
determination of all those questions which 
concern the Scriptures as a source of Chris- 
tian knowledge? The postponement of the 
topic of Holy Scripture in such formulas as 
the old Scotch Confession and the new 
Articles of the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land can be thought appropriate only if 
those creeds be conceived as dominated by 
a religious as distinguished from a theologi- 
cal purpose ; and cannot in any way justify 
an attempt to set forth a body of religious 
knowledge without determining beforehand 
whence this knowledge is obtainable and 
how. Just as every system of philosophy 
presupposes a theory of knowledge, so a 
theory of religious knowledge—its nature, 
its mode, its sources—must underlie every 
theology. It is not a matter of choice, it 
is unavoidable, that prior to setting forth a 
body of Christian knowledge we must first 
establish the sources of that knowledge and 
investigate their trustworthiness. 

It avails nothing to say in this connection 
that ‘‘ the Bible is in the first instance a 
means of grace,’’—unless we are prepared to 
go the whole length with those with whom 
this mode of speech originated, and set aside 
altogether the direct use of the Bible asa 
source of Christian knowledge. Their 
meaning is clear enough, and is marred by 
no inconsistencies. Their meaning is that 
the single function of the Bible is religious, 
its entire work is to quicken religious life 
in the soul; and that this religious life, 
efflorescing into Christian thought, is the 
sole source of Christian knowledge. Thus 
the Bible is in the first instance solely a 
means of grace, and only in the second in- 
stance, through the medium of the Chris- 
tian life quickened by it, does it become in- 
directly a source of Christian knowledge. 
Occasionally Dr. Denney speaks in language 
borrowed from this type of thought. This 
is so, for example, when he tells us that 
‘* no religious truth, no spiritual truth, can 
be communicated” ‘‘ by telling it in so many 
words” (p. 25). But it does not appear 
that he has adopted this mode of thinking 
as his own. It would seem rather that he 
has only in this case, as in some others, 
taken up out of his broad reading points of 
view and modes of speech, without suffi- 
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ciently considering their real implications. 
Certainly he repeatedly appeals to the Bible 
as if it were a direct source of Christian 
knowledge, uses its teaching as a test of 
Christian truth, and indeed, in immediate 
connection with the phrase under review, 
declares that ‘‘ the Bible is ¢e means through 
which God communicates with man, mak- 
ing him know what is in His heart toward 
him.’’ In these circumstances, to say that 
‘* the Bible is in the first instance a means 
of grace’’ can mean nothing more in this 
connection than that fides precedit ra- 
tionem, that only a Christian man can profit- 
ably discuss Christian truth (cf. p. 16). We 
grant it with all our heart. But this will 
scarcely exonerate the theologian in refus- 
ing to justify the sources of the knowledge 
which he sets forth as such. If it be in 
any degree true, as Dr. Denney affirms 
with the emphasis of italics, that ‘‘ the 
Bible is ¢he means through which God com- 
’ municates with man, making him know 
what is in His heart toward him,” it would 
seem to be obvious that it is only with the 
Bible in his hands as the chief source of 
knowledge of God that a Christian man 
may fitly theologize ; and this would seem 
to imply that the Bible should be estab- 
lished as such means before the Christian 
theologizes. 

It is not meant, of course, that a writer 
on dogmatic theology, especially if he pre- 
tends to no formal completeness in his treat- 
ment of his subject, may not appropriately 
enough simply assume the doctrinal au- 
thority of Scripture, and build his whole 
system frankly on that assumption, treat- 
ing of Scripture only as the primary means 
of grace when, in the consecution of topics, 
he arrives at the discussion of that locus. 
Such a procedure would merely imply that 
the establishment of the trustworthiness 
and authority of the Scriptures as a source 
of Christian knowledge is not conceived 
as a task of dogmatic theology, but will 
find its place in some preceding discipline 
—in the Prolegomena to Dogmatics, say, 
or, better, in the preliminary discipline of 
Apologetics. Were this what Dr. Denney 
meant, we should be in hearty agreement 
with him. And this is what is conveyed 
by a quotation which he has done us the 
honor to make from a tract, in the prepara- 
tion of which the late Dr. A. A. Hodge was 
good enough to associate the present writer. 
That quotation atlirms that, among other 
things enumerated, ‘‘ the general truth of 
Christianity and its doctrines’ must be es- 
tablished before the question of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures is raised. The truth 
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of the Christian religion in general is estab- 
lished by the discipline called Apologetics ; 
the exact statement of the several Christian 
doctrines and of the system as a whole ig 
the duty of Dogmatics. The fact of inspira- 
tion, in the sense of the tract quoted, is not 
presupposed in the former, but is presup- 
posed in the latter task—that is to say, 
completeness and precision in doctrinal 
statement depend on detailed trttstworthi- 
ness in the sources of knowledge. We 
might, to be sure, have a Dogmatics on the 
presupposition of no inspiration, and of no 
detailed trustworthiness of Scripture ; and 
we might well, even in those untoward cir- 
cumstances, have still a distinctively Chris- 
tian Dogmatics. . But such a Dogmaties 
would be relatively general and vague ; and 
no more than any other Dogmatics could it 
avoid presupposing a theory of Christian 
knowledge and a determination of its 
sources. When Dr. Denney passes over all 
treatment of the dectéient authority and 
trustworthiness of the Bible at the begin- 
ning of his lectures, however, it is by no 
means because he presumes these matters to 
have been already settled in the preliminary 
discipline of Apologetics. He simply post- 
_ their discussion to a later point in his 
ectures, and meanwhile leaves his readers 
in suspense as to the guarantee he can give 
them of the propriety of his repeated ap- 
peals to Scripture in the progress of his 
doctrinal discussions—merely, for his part, 
expressing a ‘‘ hope that the use which he 
makes of the Bible in passing will be such 
as to justify itself’’ (p. 21). 

The formal objectionableness of this pro- 
cedure remains the same, whether the use 
that is actually made of Scripture in pass- 
ing does or does not ‘‘ justify itself,’’ or is 
or is not justified by the account given of 
Scripture when it afterward comes to be dis- 
cussed. To us at least the frank and 
straightforward use which is frequently 
made of the Bible in these lectures very 
thoroughly ‘‘ justifies itself ;’’ and we have 
tead the discussions of Bible doctrine and 
the references to Scripture as the source 
and norm of Christian doctrine, with the 
fullest acceptance and satisfaction. But 
we are not at all sure that this use of Scrip- 
ture does not sometimes pass beyond the 
wazrant of the theory of Scripture which is 
afterwards developed. The nerve of this 
theory is that Scripture is to be received as 
the word of God, in the language quot- 
ed from Professor Robertson Smith, ‘‘ be- 
cause the Bible is the only record of the re- 
deeming love of God, because in the Bible 
alone I find God drawing near to man in 
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Christ Jesus, and declaring to us in Him 
His will for our salvation. And this rec- 
ord I know to be true by the witness of His 
Spirit in my heart, whereby I am assured 
that none other than God Himself is able 
to speak such words to my soul.” So far 
so good, we shall certainly say : here is as- 
suredly unassailable reason for finding the 
voice of God in the Bible. In the Bible 
alone is there communicated to men the 
knowledge of God’s redeeming love and of 
its outcome in the saving work of Christ ; 
and to this, when it is once made known to 
a soul quickened by the Holy Spirit, that 
soul sets its seal, under that Spirit’s gra- 
cious influence, that it is truly divine and 
divinely true. It was not left to Professor 
Robertson Smith to discover this funda- 
mental argument ; what was left to him 
was to counsel his followers to stop short at 
this point. And to stop at this point is, 
as Dr. Denney perceives and justly urges, 
to stop short of a justification of the de- 
tailed use of the Bible text for the ascer- 
tainment of Christian doctrine. What is 
given us by this argument, he tells us, ‘‘ is 
really a doctrine of the word of God, or of 
the divine message to man,”’ and it is there- 
fcre “‘ not to be construed as if it were a 
doctrine of the text of Scripture” (p. 205). 
Trae enough. This palmary argument as- 
sures us unassailably that God speaks to us 
in Scripture ; but it does not by itself as- 
sure us that the Bible itself is God’s Word. 
If we stop with it and seek no further for 
evidence of the authority of Scripture as a 
source of knowledge of divine truth, we 
shall be very apt to find ourselves after 
a while evaporating the authority of the 
Scriptures altogether and substituting for 
it the authority of the Holy Ghost in the 
heart, by which alone the authority of the 
scriptural word is validated for us. This 
happens also in Dr. Denney’s case. ‘* The 
real question,’’ we observe him saying on 
one occasion, ‘* is whether the characteris- 
tic teachings of the apostles, which consti- 
tuted at once their theology and their gos- 
pel, are guaranteed by the witness of the 
Spirit’’ (p. 222). And on another occasion 
he tells us that ‘‘ it is not very hard to give 
an exegetical statement of the whole sub- 
ject’’ of eschatology ; ‘‘ what 7s hard is to 
say precisely what is of faith in the matter, 
what is made sure to the heart by the wit- 
ness of the Spirit?’ (p. 229). Here cer- 
tainly the authority of Scripture passes into 
om and the authority of the individual 
soul under the guidance of the Holy Ghost 
takes its place. It is surely not necessary 
to point out that such was not the way the 
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apostles understood the matter. With them 
the authority of Scripture was the test 
rather of the professed deliverances of the 
Spirit in the heart (1 Cor. xiv. 37). Nor 
ought it to be necessary to say that such 
was not the way the Reformers understood 
the matter. With them the formal ground 
of Christian knowledge was the written 
word of God, and the testimony of the 
Spirit was His creative act upon the heart 
quickening it to the perception and accept- 
ance of this truth. Let us rejoice that Dr. 
Denney’s practice also is not conformed to 
his theory ; and that his appeals to Scrip- 
ture transcend his formally defended right 
to appeal to it. ‘This circumstance may 
possibly exonerate us from the duty of 
exhibiting at length his doctrine of Holy 
Scripture, which seems to us seriously de- 
fective at a number of points—in its con- 
ception of revelation, of the origin and au- 
thority of the canon, of the nature and 
effects of inspiration, and of the nature and 
ground of scriptural authority alike. 
BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
Princeton. 


BRIEF REVIEWS. 
Expositor’s Bible. 


THE latest volume that has appeared in 
the ‘*‘ Expositor’s Bible’’ series is that deal- 
ing with The Song of Solomon and the Lam- 
entations of Jeremiah, and was prepared by 
Walter F. Adeney, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis and Church History, in New 
College, London. Professor Adeney is al- 
ready well known to American readers 
through his work on Messianic prophecy 
and numerous other publications of great 
merit. That he is well qualified for his 
present Old Testament task is vouched for 
by the work done on the Old Testament 
theme mentioned above. The requirements 
of the series have been well met, and the 
volume is worthy of its place in the collec- 
tion 'as a contribution to which it appears. 
The author adopts the theory of the struc- 
ture of the ‘* Song” which conceives it as a 
dramatic representation of conjugal fidelity, 
and in a spirited way he justifies its appear- 
ance in the canon of Scripture. The au- 
thorship of Lamentations he denies to Jere- 
miah on account of its highly artificial lit- 
erary form and character, and on other 
grounds which appeal specially to the He- 
braist. But the main portion of the vol- 
ume is devoted to the purposes of the pro- 
jectors of the series. (New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) 
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Contempt for Critics. 


‘THE so-called ‘ Higher Criticism’ is 
made up of imaginative conjectures, utterly 
insufficient for establishing a positive con- 
viction of anything. 

‘* On the other hand, we do have positive 
and sutficient evidence of the truth of the 
anvient faith, in the words and acts of our 
Lord. This is the main and decisive fact.” 

Such is the sum and substance of Dr. 
T. 8. Bacon’s second edition of Jt is Writ- 
ten, as it was also of the first. The re- 
mainder of the title-page conveys a suffi- 
cient account of the contents of the book : 
** A careful study of the Gospels as to all 
the words and acts of our Lord, and other 
things contained therein touching the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old Testament.’? The 
Gospels are taken up in their order and 
sequence, and a running comment is made 
upon the passages which bear on the topic 
in hand. Having assumed that ‘‘ Moses’’ 
is a synonym with “‘ Pentateuch,’’ and that 
‘* Moses” is an absolute and invariable au- 
thorship-tag, and apparently being carried 
away by his use of the words ‘‘ publish” 
and ‘‘ publication,’’ as though they were 
used in the modern sense and described a 
process like the modern method, it is easy 
for the author to maintain his thesis. Upon 
the higher critics he pours forth floods of 
contempt, questioning if not denying their 
Christian character. He is evidently hon- 
est, and is much exercised for the safety of 
the Ark, but in his search for knowledge 
he should remember that in this as in other 
things God has ordained the use of means. 
(New York : James Pott & Co.) 


The Carew Lectures. 


Tuts lectureship at Hartford Theological 
Seminary was filled in 1894 by President 
E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D., of 
Brown University. His subject was one in 
which he was much interested, and he has 
succeeded in making an instructive book. 
He has the power of clear statement, and 
the topics which he treated were set forth 
with lucidity and the force of conviction. 
The title, Wealth and Moral Law, indicates 
the field in which the lectures travelled—a 
field which may be more exactly defined by 
an excusable citation of the half dozen top- 
ics about which the lecturer’s remarks are 
— General View of Wealth in its 

oral Relations; Trusts and other Com- 
binations of Capital; Economic Evils as 
Aided by Legislation ; Economic Evils due 
to Social Conditions ; Socialism ; Weal and 
Character. By way of general characteriza- 
tion the author says, ‘‘ These lectures are 
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meant to expound a few of those economic 
truths which bear the most vital relation to 
the work of the Christian ministry,’’ and 
we believe that he has been guided in hig 
selection of topics by this principle. The 
fact, however, 1s that the volume containg 
a large number of isolated or loosely con- 
nected discussions which are blended into a 
material but not into a systematic unity, so 
that the book is a mosaic of economic and 
moral fragments. (Hartford: Hartford 
Seminary Press.) 


Bohlen Lectures, 1878, 


No argument, framed with logical skill, 
has yet been able to demonstrate to all men 
the divinity of the Gospel of Christ, else 
were all men believers. But the argument 
which seems destined to affect most men is 
the personal one from experience. This is 
another form of the argument of Bishop 
F. D. Huntington’s Bohlen Lectures of 
1878, published under the title, The Fit- 
ness of Christianity to Man; ‘‘ that the 
religion of Christ is found to be true by its 
fitness to mankind.” Such is the funda- 
mental proposition of the four lectures 
which deal with, ‘‘ Christ Among Men: His 
Approach to the Human Heart ;” ‘‘ Christ 
Declared to Men of a False Religious Cul- 
ture: St. Paul at Athens ;” ‘‘ Christ in 
the Presence of Doubt and Disbelief : the 
World without Him and with Him ;” and 
‘The Religion of Christ in the Power of 
Action : its Appeal to the Human Will.” 
This volume has been republished in Whit- 
taker’s Library, to which it forms a valu- 
able addition. (New York : Thomas Whit- 
taker. 25 cents.) 


Mohammedanism. 


Ever since the World’s Parliament of 
Religions was held, and long before in 
many minds, there has been a great inter- 
est in the study of the views and tenets of 
the adherents of non-Christian religions. 
To some this avidity in the pursuit of 
‘“some new thing’’ has been the source of 
untold anxiety and even aversion, but to 
many others it has seemed a hopeful sign. 
The best has no need to fear comparison 
with the poorer, and to seek to avoid it 
argues distrust of its essential contents or 
of the ability of its advocates. But the 
general interest referred to is not confined 
to mere comparison. It extends also to 
positive delineations of other systems by 
means of lectureships and otherwise. The 
James Long Lectures were established for 
the purpose of spreading ‘‘ among the peo- 
ple of England reliable information with 
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reference to the nature and teaching of the 
main non-Christian religions of the world, 
and also regarding the methods adopted by 
and the measure of success vouchsafed to 
Christian missions among the adherents of 
such faiths.’’ In 1891-92 there was deliv- 
ered a course of four lectures on The Relig- 
ion of the Crescent, by the Rev. W. St. 
Clair Tisdall, Secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society at Julfa, Persia. The spe- 
cial topics selected for treatment were the 
strength, weakness, origin, and influence 
of Islam or Muhammedanism. ‘The sub- 
ject was thus circumscribed and many in- 
teresting topics were left out of view. But 
the volume is one of great interest, and the 
author has treated it in a fascinating style. 
He evidently speaks from extensive knowl- 
edge, and he has filled his foot-notes with 
many formidable quotations from the 
Quran, in order to cover up points incapa- 
ble even of mention in English. It is a 
sufficiently full presentation of the funda- 
mental theology of Muhammed and his fol- 
lowers, and it states very frankly the im- 
pression made upon his mind as to the suc- 
cess which has attended the efforts of the 
missionaries of the Cross. In his state- 
ment there is little to dishearten the Chris- 
tian, though the slowness of the progress 
made may be a source of some disappoint- 
ment. ‘The volume is published by the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
(New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 
1895. $1.50.) 


Apologetics. 


TuE lectures on Christian Evidences, by 
the late Professor Ezekiel Gilman Robin- 
son, D.D., LL.D., have been published 
posthumously. The author was Professor 
of Ethics and Apologetics at the University 
of Chicago and lecturer on Apologetics and 
Christian Evidences at Crozer Theological 
Seminary, and the lectures contained in 
the present volume were delivered at both 
of these institutions. They were intended 
to have constituted a single work in con- 
nection with lectures on apologetics, but 
the end came too soon for the completion 
of the task. The arrangement of material 
adopted by the author is simple and in ac- 
cord with historical development, and con- 
stitutes three parts. The first considers 
“the evidences specially relied upon by 
Jesus and His apostles :’’ the self-evidenc- 
ing power of truth, miracles, and proph- 
ecy; the second, ‘“‘original evidences 
which are still available :’’ the appeal to 
consciousness, miracles, prophecy, and the 
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evidence of Christian experience; and 
third, ‘‘ evidence from past and present 
achievements of Christianity.”” The last is 
considered in seven chapters. The author’s 
style is plain and perspicuous, and his 
propositions are clearly stated. The vol- 
ume apparently does not contain the full 
text of the lectures, but rather the formu- 
lation of the propositions which it was the 
author’s aim to maintain. The work is 
suggestive and good, though it is by no 
means exhaustive, and far more can be said 
in proof of the divine origin of Christianity 
than here comes to expression. As an in- 
troductory handbook the volume is, how- 
ever, excellent. (Boston: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1895. Pp. 159.) 


Practical Dogmatics. 


IN all the various relations of life there 
is a connection of some sort or other, near 
or remote, between theory and practice. 
These elements are necessarily present and 
interrelated. In the highest sphere, that 
of religion, religious belief and religious ac- 
tion, the same relation exists, and its very 
existence makes impossible the demand 
which is so often heard, for ‘‘ practical’ 
preaching to the exclusion of all theological 
instruction. Practical preaching without 
the recognition of its dogmatic basis is like 
a house without a foundation, exposed to 
wind and tempest, and without the earnest 
of endurance. But like the foundation of 
the house, the dogmatic basis is not the 
whole nor the most prominent part. It 
must exist, but it need not be paraded. It 
was to expound and set forth this relation 
that Professor George B. Stevens, of Yale 
Seminary, conceived of the contents of a 
recent volume which he called Doctrine and 
Life. Init he sets forth his conception of 
the relations of the principal religious views 
of Christians to the Christian life. The 
question which he asks as to each of the 
fourteen pre-eminent doctrines of which he 
speaks, is, ‘‘ What is the adaptation of the 
given doctrine to the needs of the soul, and 
its use in the Christian life ? How is its 
truth attested in experience?” The vol- 
ume is helpful, and its purpose is most ex- 
cellent. It will be welcomed by many, not 
only for what it contains, but for what it 
suggests. (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


Missions. 


‘* THE Christians of the present genera- 
tion, especially in England and America, 
are face to face with the most startling re- 
sponsibility which any Christians have ever 
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borne. They are not meeting this respon- 
sibility ; they do not realize what it means. 
‘ The present demand upon the home 
churches may be considered heavy enough 
by some, but it is trifling when compared 
with the demands which will soon come 
from the other side of the globe.’’ Such is 
the sweeping statement, based on calm con- 
viction, made by Bishop J. M. Thoburn, 
D.D., in the preface to his recent mission- 
ary volume, Zhe Christless Nations. This 
name applies to the first of a series of ad- 
dresses on allied topics delivered at Syracuse 
University, on the Graves Foundation, this 
year. The other subjects are Missionary 
Possibilities, Woman in the Mission Field, 
Missionary Polity, New Testament Missions, 
and Wayside Views. The book is one par- 
ticularly calculated to awaken interest at 
home and to point out the lines along which 
the duties of the churches lie. Occasion- 
_ ally there is a gleam from the experiences 
of the field, and the whole has been inspired 
by the experiences and needs made evident 
by the labors of two decades. The lecture 
on the work of women in India is particu- 
larly instructive, but the whole breathes a 
spirit of intense devotion to the cause. 
(New York : Hunt & Eaton.) 


Young People’s Socicties, 


THE man who craved the opportunity of 
making a nation’s songs in order that he 
might determine the nation’s future, struck 
upon a mighty thought and possibility. 
Just as true as the children of to-day are to 
form the generation of to-morrow, so true 
is it that those who guide the youth of the 
present determine. the character and suc- 
cess or failure of the future. This is the 
thought at the basis of such works as The 
Juvenile Revival, by Rev. Thomas Chalmers, 
Ph.D., and The Young People’s Prayer- 
Meeting and its Improvement, by Rev. Cal. 
Ogburn. ‘The former is intended to set 
forth ‘‘ the philosophy of the Christian En- 
deavor movement,’’ showing the grounds of 
its growth, progress, and results. We re- 
gret to say that we have not found the ex- 
position very attractive nor its scheme very 
perspicuous. The other volume contrasts 
quite sharply and abounds rather in details 
than in generalizations. If it has faults, 
they lie in this direction. It contains a 
large amount of detailed advice, some of 
which at least is of very general and useful 
application. ‘The young person who reads 
the book and acts in accord with its sugges- 
tions will find the path to success made 
easier. (St. Louis: Christian Publishing 
Co.) 
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Devotional. 


By way of meditation on Hebrews x, 
19-25, the Rev. Andrew Murray has re- 
printed, under the title Let Us Draw Nigh, 
a portion of his devotional exposition of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which he called The 
Holiest of All. The verses in question are 
taken up section by section, and their mean- 
ing and contents are set forth in plain, brief 
words. All sections are naturally not of 
equal merit, but in almost all of them most 
helpful and healthy lessons are taught. A 
slight revision which should have eliminated 
references to the earlier portions of the book 
which are not within these covers, would 
have improved the present edition. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 50 cents.) 


From the South. 


It is a genial face that looks at one from 
the frontispiece of A History of the Rich- 
mond Theological Seminary. It belongs to 
the Rev. Charles H. Corey, President of 
the Seminary and author of the volume in 
which he has detailed not only the early 
history of the institution, but also his 
‘* reminiscences of thirty years’ work among 
the colored people of the South.’’ The 
story is one of great interest, not only to 
those who are connected with the Baptist 
denomination, but also to those who are 
concerned for the progress of the colored 
race. To judge by the appearance of the 
men constituting the graduating classes, 
the work is fully justified by its fruits and 
results, and it cannot be denied that they 
compare favorably with similar bodies of 
their white brethren. The volume itself is 
a worthy memorial of a worthy worker and 
a most noble work. It is worthy of all sup- 
port, and it was probably in order to enlist 
such support and to make known the needs 
of the seminary that the president was led 
to adopt this method of making its history 
and needs known. At the same time the 
volume is one that will be of great value in 
the history of a branch of the eurly stages 
of education of the colored people. (Rich- 
mond, Va.: J. W. Randolph Co. $1.25.) 


Pere Hyacinthe. 


Not many men, especially ecclesiastics, 
pass through such varied experiences as has 
Pére Hyacinthe, or Charles Loyson, as his 
name originally was. When he outgrew the 
limitations which he placed upon himself 
by entering the priesthood at the age of 
eighteen, he had acquired a fame which 
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might well have been the envy of many a 
companion. ‘To resign his appointment as 
reacher in the cathedral of Notre.Dame in 
aris can scarcely be set down to personal 
vanity orambition. Such an act must have 
been prompted by the deepest conviction 
and sense of duty ; and his subsequent mar- 
riage should not be judged on any other 
plane than this, or measured by any other 
standard. Now that he is approaching the 
biblical age-limit, he has sent forth his Last 
Will and Testament, in which he speaks of 
these two monumental events of his life, 
adding thereto his prospect into the future. 
True to his motto, futura prospice, his out- 
look is hopeful. Added to his letters, 
which he calls My Protestation (1869), My 
Marriage (1872), and Before the Veil (1893), 
are letters from his friends which throw 
light upon these turning-points of his life. 
A valuable preface is from the pen of Dean 
Farrar. The whole collection makes a no- 
table book. (New York: Cassell & Co.) 


Bishop Brooks, 


THERE have been few men in recent years 
who commanded such universal respect and 
esteem as the late Bishop Brooks, or as he 
was more familiarly and lovingly called, 
Phillips Brooks. It is with pleasure that 
one welcomes an analysis of his theological 
beliefs, made by a dear friend and an inti- 
mate associate. Such is the nature of a 
little pamphlet entitled The Theology of 
Phillips Brooks, by the Rev. Dr. Leighton 
Parks, rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston. 
With loving hand he traces the outlines of 
the doctrinal tenets of the great preacher, 
expounding his views and showing the 
source and mainspring of his immense pow- 
er over men and men’s minds. The book 
is small, but its subject and significance are 
great. (Boston: Damrell & Upham.) 


The Late Dr. Taylor. 


By the death of Dr. William M. Taylor, 
early this year, not only was the Broadway 
Tabernacle a loser, but the whole city and 
country shared in the bereavement. Soon 
after his death memorial services were held 
at which loving words of appreciation were 
spoken. ‘The addresses then delivered have 
been published recently, forming a noble 
though inadequate testimonial to his worth. 
To multitudes of those who have heard or 
known the man this little book will be a 
most welcome memorial, though we trust 
that ere long it will be followed by a vol- 
ume to portray his life in greater detail. 
(New York: Randolph & Co.) 
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Building Plans, 


Many a chureh building-committee has 
felt the need of some sort of handbook to 
advise them in the performance of their 
unwonted duties. nowledge is often 
bought at the cost of expensive experience. 
To such committees a small volume by 
F..E. Kidder, Ph.D., a civil engineer and 
architect, may be recommended, It con- 
tains plans of various church edifices which 
have been erected, showing their arrange- 
ment and their exterior appearance, with 
brief notation of their materials, cost, and 
other details. About half of the book is 
taken up with practical suggestions, the 
value of which will be appreciated by those 
who find themselves confronted by the 
problems which here come up for discus- 
sion. The full title of the work is Churches 
and Chapels, Designs and Suggestions for 
Church-Building Committees, Architects, 
and Builders. (New York: William T. 
Comstock, 23 Warren Street.) 


THOSE who are acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Dr. Washington Gladden, know that 
when he writes it 1s because he has some- 
thing to say worth hearing, a message to 
men. Such will be found to be the charac- 
ter of his Burning Questions of the life 
that now is and of that which is to come. 
These questions are the following : Has evo- 
lution abolished God? Can man know 
God? Is man only a machine? What is 
the use of prayer? Is death the end? 
Who is Jesus Christ? Are the Gospels 
fairy tales? Where is the kingdom of 
God? Dr. Gladden’s style is bright and 
clear, his thought pungent and effective, 
and his expression strong and decided. 
Upon these topics he offers lucid and con- 
vincing reasoning, and he illustrates his 
meaning so that it is clear to all. (New 
York: Wilbur F. Ketcham. $1.00.) 


Few preachers enjoy a greater reputation 
than did the late Eugene Bersier, of Paris, 
and a recent translation of a single discourse 
serves to illustrate the source of his power 
and the strength of. the hold which he had 
upon the hearers who flocked to his church. 
This discourse has been done into English 
by Dr. J. E. Rankin, President of Howard 
University. It treats of The Lstrange- 
ment of Young People from Christianity— 
a theme of great interest and importance. 
With it he deals in a kindly and tender way, 
like a father, but at the same time with 
force, vigor and knowledge. We are at a 
loss which to admire more, matter or man- 
ner. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
1895. Pp. 58. 50 cents.) 
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Financial Honesty. 


Ir is seldom that a book calls forth so 
much controversy as has been evoked by 
W. H.. Harvey’s Coin’s Financial School 
(Coin Publishing Co., Chicago. 25 cents). 
So far as the merit of the book itself is con- 
cerned, it would have occasioned small dis- 
cussion if it had not voiced sentiments that 
are deadly to the prosperity of the country 
as a member of the company of nations. 
The bullion value of the silver dollar is 
about fifty cents, and the stamp of the Gov- 
ernment cannot make it worth more than 
fifty cents, any more than the governmental 
fiat can make eighteen inches a yard. If 
the country were absolutely isolated, having 
no relations with other lands, it could exist 
and get along after a fashion if all our 
standards were split in half; but there are 
some who object to being taken out of the 
world and placed on the level of silver-using 
- countries. There are some who believe that 
the faith of the Government and of the peo- 

le is pledged to the holders of United 
States bonds, and that to break this faith is 
immoral as well as impolitic. The free 
coinage of silver is urged largely on behalf 
of the ‘‘ debtor’’ class ; but is there no at- 
tention to be paid to that larger class of 
salaried persons whose incomes would be 
immediately reduced by 50 per cent ?—— 
But at this place there is no need to reply 
to Mr. Harvey’s book. Its fallacies and 
misstatements have been set forth with 
masterly keenness and accurate knowledge 
by Mr. Horace White, of the New York 
Evening Post, in a volume which he clev- 
erly calls Coin’s Financial Fool. The cam- 
paign of education is going on, and the sil- 
ver craze, like the greenback craze, is 
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doomed, since it is the foe of simple hon- 
esty. (New York: Ogilvie Publishing Co, 
25 cents.) 


Personality. 


THE study of the phenomena of mind is 
pursued in these days in quite a ditferent 
fashion from that in vogue a quarter of a 
century ago. In the colleges of that time 
no such book as the Diseases of Personality 
was in use as text-book, and we have no 
recollection of having been referred to any 
such works for collateral reading. The 
present volume, by Th. Ribot, Professor of 
Comparative and Experimental Psychology 
in the Collége de France, is one of great 
interest, whether we agree with the writer's 
views or not. The opening portion is occu- 
pied by a discussion of the qualities which 
characterize personality, and incidentally 
there comes up the question of what con- 
stitutes consciousness. Here there are two 
theories : ‘‘ the one, a very old hypothesis 
which regards consciousness as the funda- 
mental property of ‘ the soul’ or ‘ mind,’ 
as that which constitutes its essence; the 
other, a very recent theory, which regards 
it as a simple phenomenon, superadded to 
the activity of the brain—as an event hay- 
ing its own conditions of existence, appear- 
ing and disappearing according to circum- 
stances.” The author adopts the latter, and 
asserts concerning the former, a ‘‘ radical 
incompetence to explain the unconscious 
life of the mind.” His volume is an at- 
tempt to prove the truth of his view, and 
his exposition is interesting in the extreme. 
The present volume contains the authorized 
translation in a second and revised edition. 
(Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 1% 
cents. ) 





RECORD OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Compiled and edited by Ernest C. Richardson, Librarian College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 


OUTLINE OF CLASSIFICATION. 


I. Exegetical Theology. 
II. Historical Theology. 


1. Biblical and Jewish. 
2. Post-Biblical. 
8. Non-Christian Religions. 


III. Systematic Theology. 
I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


a. American and English. 
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Armstrong, 1895. 44346 p. (Expositor’s 
Bible, 8th ser.) $1.50. 
MEYER, F. B. Christ in Isaiah: expositions 
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4. Sermons and Preaching. 
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of Isaiah xl.-lv. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1895. 243 p. 12°. $1. 

MURRAY, A. The holiest of all: an exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 3d ed. 
Lond., Nisbet, 1895. 568 p. 16°. 6s. 

PARKER, Jos. The people’s Bible: dis- 
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Co., 1895. 31459 p. 8°. $1.50. 
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PEMBER, G. H. The great prophecies of the 
centuries concerning Israel and the Gen- 
tiles. N. Y. and Chic., Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1895. 504 p. maps. 8°. $2.50. 


b. Other. 


CHABOT, Alphonse. Grammaire hébraique 
élémentaire. 4 éd. Freiburg i. B., Herder, 
1895. x+170 p. 8°. 1.60; 1.90M. 

GRAF, E. De lunité des chapitres xl-lxvi 
d’Esaie. Thése. Paris, Noblet, 1895. 69 p. 
e. 

GRASS, Karl Konr. Das vy. Jesus geforderte 
Verhalten zum “ Reiche” Gottes nach den 
“ Herrnworten”’ der drei ersten Evangelien. 
Lpz., A. Deichert Nachf., 1895. 1.80M. 

GRUNWALD, M. Die Eigennamen des Alten 
Testamentes in ihrer Bedeutung f. die 
Kenntnis des hebriiischen Volksglaubens. 
Breslau, W. Koebner, 1895. 77 p. 8°. 
2.50M. 

ROVERS, M. A. N. L’Apocalypse Johannique, 
sa composition et sa date. Paris, Leroux, 
1895. 30 p. 8°. 

STEINMEYER, F. L. Studien iib. den Brief 
des Paulus an die Rémer. Berl., Wiegandt 
& Grieben. 

II. Die Paraklese des Paulus an die 
Christenheit zu Rom, Rémer 12 bis 13. vii+ 
123 p. 2M. 

TESTAMENTUM, novum, graece. Ex ultima 
Tischendorfii recensione ed. Osc. de Geb- 
hardt. Ed. minor tertium emissa. Lpz., B. 
Tauchnitz,. 1895. viiii624 p. 16°. 2; 2.50M. 


IIl.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


1. Biblical and English (including Biblical 
Theology). 


a. American and English. 


ABRAHAMS, Israel, and Montefiore, Claude 
G. Aspects of Judiasm: sixteen sermons. 
N. Y., Macmillan & Co., 1895. 259 p. 12°. 
Buckram, $1.50. 

RYLE, Herbert E., ed. Philo and holy scrip- 
ture; or, the quotations of Philo: from the 
books of the Old Testament; with introd. and 
notes by Herbert E. Ryle. N. Y., Macmillan 
& Co., 1895. 312 p. 12°. $4. 


b. Other. 


ALAZARD, L. En Terre sainte. 
Carrére, 1895. 476 p. 4°. 
AVANCINI, R. Leben u. Lehre Jesu Christi. 
Betrachtungen f. alle Tage des Jahres. Aus 
dem Lat. iibers. v. Jak. Ecker. 2. Aufl. 
Freiburg i. B., Herder. 12°. 3.60; 4.40M. 
1. Advent bis Pfingsten.* xxii+344 p. 
2. Pfingsten bis Advent. 428 p. 


Rodez, 
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BARBIER, F. J. A. Lettres d’un pélerin sur 
la Terre sainte. 3 éd. Nemours, Vaillot, 
1895. 2v. 8°. 

BRANN, M., u. Kaufmann, D. Leopold Zunz 
u. seine Familie. Ein Gedenkblatt an sein 
erstes Centennarium. (10. Aug. 1894.) 
Breslau. Trier, S. Mayer, 1895. 32 p. 8°. 
1.20M. 

FRANKENBERG, Wilh. Die Composition 
des deuteronomischen Richterbuches (Rich- 
ter II, 6-XVI), nebst e. Kritik v. Richter 
XVII-XXI. Marburg, N. G. Elwert’s Verl., 
1895. iv+81 p. 8°. 1.60M. 

FRIEDMANN, M. Das Festbuch “ Hagga- 
dah,” nach den Quellen Mischnah, Berajtha 
u. Talmud kritisch beleuchtet u. erliiutert. 
(In hebr. Sprache.) Wien, Ch. D. Lippe, 
1895. 114 p. 8°. 2.80M. 

GERSON’S, Chrn., Des jiidischen Talmud 
Auslegung u. Widerlegung. Neu bearb. v. 
Jos. Deckert. Wien, H. Kirsch in Komm, 
1895. xii+250 p. 8°. 3M. 

GRIMM, Jos. Das Leben Jesu. Nach den 4 
Evangelien dargestellt. 3. Bd. Geschichte 
der 6ffentlichen Thitigkeit Jesu. 2. Bd. 2. 
Aufl. Regensburg, F. Pustet, 1895. vii656 
p. 5; 6M. 

IKLUEGER, Herm. Ueb. Genesis u. Composi- 
tion der Halacha-Sammlung Edujot. Bres- 
lau, W. Koebner, 1895. 120 p. 8°. 3M. 
LEVIN, Mor. Die Reform des Judentums. 
Festschrift zur Feier des 50jiihr. Bestehens 
der jiid. Reform-Gemeinde in Berlin. Berl., 
Rosenthal & Co., 1895. viiit+113 p. 8°. 1M. 
MUENZ, L. Rabbi Eleasar, genannt Schemen 
Rokeach. Eine Lebensbeschreibg., zugleich 
e. EHinfiihrg. in den Gedankengang u. die 
Lehrmethode des rabbin. Schriftthums. 
Trier, S. Mayer, 1895. iv+154 p. 8°. 3M. 
OLLIVIER, M. J. Les amitiés de Jesus. 
Paris, Lethielleux, 1895. xxxi+437 p. 8°. 
ROGERS, Rob. W. Outlines of the history of 
early Babylonia. lLpz., Th. Stauffer, 1895. 
xi+71 p. 8°. 2M. 

SCHIFFER, Sinai. Die Pirke Aboth u. ihre 
Verwerthung f. den Religionsunterricht. 
Frankfurt a. M., J. Kauffmann, 1895. 16 p. 
12°. —40M. 

TEMPLER, Bernh. Die Unsterblichkeitslehre 
(Psychologie, Messianologie u. Eschatologie) 
bei den jiidischen Philosophen des Mittelal- 
ters. Nebst BHinleitg. iib. den Unsterblich- 
keitsglauben in Bibel u. Talmud u. Anh. 
Wien, M. Breitenstein, 1895. 79 p. 8°. 
2.50M. 


2. Post-Biblical. 


a. American and English. 


HAYGOOD, Atticus G., sr. The monk and 
the prince. Atlanta, Ga., published for the 
author by The Foote & Davies Co., 1895. 
24371 p. 12°. $1. 
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HORSTMAN, C., ed. Yorkshire writers: 
Richard Rolle of Hampole; an English 
father of the church and his followers. N. 
Y., Macmillan & Co., 1895. 144442 p. 8°. 
(Lib. of early English writers, v. 1.) Net, 
$2.60. 

SIMPSON, W. J. Sparrow. Lectures on §. 
Bernard of Clairvaux. Lond., Masters, 1895. 
266 p. 8°. 5s. 

STEARNS, J. Newton. A noble life: John N. 
Stearns: a memorial pamphlet. N. Y., The 
Nat. Temp. Soc. and Pub. House, 1895. 62 
p: 36°. 20c. 


b. Other. 


ANONYMI christiani Hermippus de astrologia 
dialogus, edd. Guil. Kroll et Paul. Viereck. 
Lpz., B. G. Teubner, 1895. xiv+87 p. 8°. 
1.80M. 

BAIER, Johs. Geschichte des alten Augus- 
tinerklosters Wiirzburg. (Gegriindet ca. 
1262.) Wiirzburg, Stahel, 1895. 98 p. 8°. 
1.50M. 

BEITRAEGE zur Geschichte der Philosophie 
des Mittelalters. Texte u. Untersuchgn. 
Hrsg. v. Clem. Baeumker u. Geo. Freih. v. 
Hertling. 2. Bd. Miinster, Aschendorff. 8°. 

2. Die Philosophic des Josef (ibn) Zaddik, 
nach ihren Quellen, insbesondere nach ihren 

Beziehungen zu den lauteren Briidern u. zu 

Gabirol untersucht v. Max Doctor. vii+52 

2M. 

BENEDICTI regula monachorum. Recensuit 
Ed. Woelffiin. Lpz., B. G. Teubner, 1895. 
xv+85 p. 8°. 1.60M. 

BERENGIER, T. L’episcopat provencal au 
xviii siécle. Notice sur Mgr. Jean-Baptiste 
de Surian, évéque de Vence (1727-1754). 
Marseille, 1895. 240 p. 8°. 

BEYSCHLAG, Willib, Aus dem Leben e. 
Friihvollendeten, des evangelischen Pfarrers 
Franz Beyschlag. 7. Aufl. Halle, E. Strien, 
1895. viiit+477 p. 8°. 6; TM. 

BRAQUEHAY, A. L’Abbé Firmin Pollet 
(1652-1733). Abbeville, Fourdrinier, 1895. 
viii+63 p. 8°. 

CALLINICI de vita S. Hypatii liber, edd. 
seminarii philologorum Bonnensis sodales. 
Lpz., B. G. Teubner, 1895. xx+188 p. 8°. 
3M. 

CONCILE de Clermont et la premiére croi- 
sade. Riem, Jouvet, 1895. 64 p. 8°. 

CORDELIER, L. L’evolution religieuse de 
Lamartine. Paris, Noblet, 1895. 81 p. 8°. 

ERMONI, V. De Leontino Byzantino et de 
eius doctrina christologica. Paris, Firmin- 
Didot, 1895. iv+229 p. 8°. 

GOETZ, Pet. E. Streifzug durch die Sitten- 
lehre der Papstkirche nach der Moraltheolo- 
gie des Jesuitenpaters Gury, in Gesellschaft 
einiger nicht ultramontaner Katholiken aus- 
gefiihrt. Darmstadt, J. Waitz, 1895. vii+72 
» 8°. 1.20M. 
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GOYENS, M. Le culte de saint Antoine de 
Padove. Vauves, Lemiére, 1895. 95p. 8°. 

HEIM, Nik. Der hl. Antonius v. Padua. 
Sein Leben wu. seine Verehrg. anliisslich 
seiner 700jihr. Wiegenfeier, ausfiihrlich u. 
nach authent. Quellen u. Urkunden ge- 

schrieben. Kempten, J. Késel, 1895. xxi+ 
533 p. 8°. 6.60; 8; 8.40; 8.60M. 

HEINEMANN, Otto. Beitriige zu Diplomatik 
der iilteren Bischéfe v. Hildesheim (1130- 
1246). Marburg, Elwert, 1895. 

INNOCENTII PP. XI epistolae ad principes 
annis VI-XIII (24. Septbr. 1681—6. Aug. 
1689) edente Joach. Jos. Berthier. Tom. II. 
Rom, Spithoever, 1895. 514 p. fo. 40M. 

JAEGER, Johs. Die Cisterzienser-Abtei 
Ebrach zur Zeit der Reformation. Nach den 
Visitationsakten des Wiirzburger Bischofs 
Conrad vy. Thiingen v. J. 1531 u. andern 
urkundl. Quellen. Eine kirchen- u. kultur- 
geschichtl. Studie. Erlangen, F. Junge, 
1895. viii+163 p. 8°. 2M. 

KNODT, E. Johann Westermann, der Refor- 
mator Lippstadts u. sein sogenannter Kate- 
chismus, das iilteste litterar. Denkmal der 
evangel. Kirche Westfalens. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der westfil. Reformation u. 
des Katechismus. Gotha, G. Schloessmann, 
1895. 170 p. 8°. 2M. 

KUHN, Kasp. Durch Kampf zum Sieg. Aus 
meinem Leben. Paderborn, F. Schéningh, 
1895. 175 p. 8°. 1.20M. 

LANGLOIS, E. Un évéque de Verdun prince 
de Lorraine, ensorcelé, marié et condamné 
par le tribunal de l’Inquisition. Nancy, 
1895. 23 p. 8°. 

LAPOTRE, A. L’Europe et le Saint-Siége 4 
l’époque carolingienne. Primiére partie: le 
pape Jean VIII (872-882). Paris, Picard, 
1895. xi+371 p. 8°. 

MIRBT, Carl. Quellen zur Geschichte des 
Papstthums. Freiburg i. B., J. C. B. Mohr, 
1895. xii+288 p. 8°. 4; 5M. 

OULTREMAN, P. di. La vie du vénérable 
Pierre Hermite. Clermont-Ferrand, Malle- 
val, 1895. xxiii+94 p. 16°. 

QUEDENFELDT, Gust. Die Mysterien des 
hl. Sebastian, ihre Quelle u. ihr Abhingig- 
keitsverhiltnis. Diss. Berl., C. Vogt, 1895. 
58 p. 8°. 140M. 

READ, C. Lafayette, Washington et les 
protestants de France (1785-1787). Paris, 
Société de V’histoire du protestantism, 1895. 
58 p. 8°. 

RECUEIL des historiens des croisades, pub- 
lié par les soins de l’academie des inscrip- 
tions et belles-lettres. Historiens occiden- 
taux. 2 vol. T. 5. Paris, Imprim. Nation- 
ale, 1895. 

SCHIMIK, Karl. Die evangelische Gemeinde 
A. C. Vécklabruck von der Reformations- 
zeit bis auf die Gegenwart. Ein Bild aus 
der oberésterreich. Diaspora. Mit 3 Ab- 
bildgn. in Lichtdr. Vécklabruck. Darmstadt, 
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C. F. Winter’sche Buchdr., 1895. iv+116 p. 
8°. 150M. 

SCHNABEL, Jak. Geschichte der. protes- 
tantischen Pfarrei Wiirzburg. Festschrift 
gur Einweihg. der St. Johanniskirche in 
Wiirzburg. Wiirzburg, Ballhorn & Cramer, 
1895. vit75 p. 8°. 135M. 

SPAETH, Adf. Wilhelm Julius Mann, e. 
deutsch-amerikan. Theologe. Erinnerungs- 
blitter. Reading, Pa., Pilger-Buchh., 1895. 
ix+296 p. 8°. 8M. 

SPOERR, Bernard M. Lebens-Bilder aus dem 
Serviten-Orden. 4. Bd. Innsbruck, Vereins- 
buchh., 1895. viii+979 p. 8°. 8M. 

STUDIEN, archiologische, zum christlichen 
Altertum u. Mittelalter, hrsg. v. Johs. Ficker. 
Freiburg i. B., J. C. B. Mohr. 8°. 

1. Ein Familienbild aus der Priscillakata- 
kombe m. der dltesten Hochzeitsdarstellung 
der christlichen Kunst. Von Otto Mitius. 
vi+28 p. m. 3 Abbildgn. 1M. 

THAMIN, R. St. Ambroise et la morale 
chrétienne au IVe siécle. Paris, Masson, 
1895. 498 p. 8°. 

WINCKLER, Hugo. Vélker u. Staaten des 
alten Orients. 2. Geschichte Israels in 
Einzeldarstellungen. 1. Tl. Lpz., E. Pfeiff- 
er, 1895. viiit+226 p. 8°. 7.50; 8.50M. 


3. Non-Christian Religions. 
a. American and English. 


BRONSON, S. C. Delusions; being a series 
of discourses delivered in the First M. E. 
Church of Burlington, Iowa. Burlington, 
Iowa, Acres, Blackmar & Co., 1895. 192 p. 
por. 12°. $1; pap., 50c. 

HOPKINS, E. Washburn. The religions of 
India. Bost., Ginn & Co., 1895. 10+612 p. 
8°. (Handbooks on the history of religions, 
ed. by Morris Jastrow, jr., v. 1.) $2.20. 

MAGNUSSON, E. Odin’s horse Yggdrasil. 
Lond., S. P. C. K., 1895. 64 p. 8°. Is. 


b. Other. 


BREVIAIRE du devin et du sorcier. Paris, 
Dupont, 1895. 180 p. 8°. 

DARSTELLUNGEN aus dem Gebiet der 
nichtchristlichen Religionsgeschichte. Miins- 
ter, Aschendorff. 8°. 

12. Chinas Religionen. 1. Tl.: Confucius u. 
seine Lehre y. Prof. Dr. Rud. Dvorak. vii 
+244 p. 4M. . 

MANUEL du magicien. Paris, Dupont, 1895. 
act 618°: 


Il.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
a. American and English. 
CLIFTON, Bp. of. Reunion of England with 


Rome. Lond., Catholic Truth Soc., 1895. 
44 p. 8°. 3d. 


CONNELLY, F. N. England and devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin. Lond., Catholic Truth 
Soc., 1895. 24 p. 8°. 1d. 

HUNTER, S. J. Outlines of dogmatic the- 
ology. v. 2. Lond., Longmans, 1895. 698 p. 
8°. 6s. 6d. (Manual of Catholic theology.) 

SEELEY, J. N. Natural religion. Lond., Mac- 
millan, 1895. 318 p. 8°. 5s. 

WILLIAMS, H. G. Outlines of psychology: 
designed for use in teachers’ classes, normal 
schools and institutes, and as a guide for all 
students of applied psychology. 3d ed. Sy- 
racuse, N. Y., C. W. Bardeen, 1895. 151 p. 
16°. Te. 

WILMARTH, Ja. W. Restricted communion: 
the Baptist position. Phil., American Bap- 
tist Pub. Soc., 1895. 2440 p. 16°. 10¢e. 


b. Other. 


ALEMANN, Hans vy. Gedanken iib. Philoso- 
phie u. Christenthum. Ein Beitrag f. die 
allgemeine Union. Seehausen, M. Roever, 
1895. 35 p. 8°. —60M. 

ARNHART, Ludw. Begriff u. Bedeutung 
der objectiven Psychologie. Korneuburg, J. 
Kiihkopf, 1895. 35 p. 8°. —S80M. 

BENEDIKT, Mor. Die Seelenkunde als 
reine Erfahrungswissenschaft. Lpz., O. R. 
Reiseland, 1895. xix+372 p. 8°. 6M. 

BIBLIOTHECA  Thomistica. (I.) Sancti 
Thomae Aquinatis compendium theologiae. 
Text m. Uebersetzg. u. Anmerkgn. v. Frdr. 
Abert. Wiirzburg, A. Gébel, 1895. iv+515 
p. 8°. 6.80M. 

BOEDDER, Bernh. Theologia naturalis sive 
philosophia de Deo. In usum scholarum. 
(Cursus philosophicus, auctoribus pluribus 
philosophiae professoribus in collegiis Exae- 
tensi et Stonyhurstensi.) Freiburg i. B., 
Herder, 1895. xvi+371 p. 8°. 3.50; 4.70M. 

BRUNETIERE, F. La science et la religion. 
Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1895. 106 p. 8°. 

DEECKE, W. Religiése Studien. Zur Be- 
forderg. der Humanitit. 1. Hft. Strass- 
burg, G. L. Kattentidt, 1895. viii+127 p. 8°. 
2M. 

DUEHRING, E. Gesammtcursus der Philoso- 
phie. Lpz., O. R. Reisland. 8°. 

2. Wirklichkeitsphilosophie. Phantasmen- 
freie Naturergriindg. u. gerecht freiheitl. 
Lebensordng. 1895. xix+554 p. 

EWALD, Paul. Ueb. das Verhiiltnis der sys- 
tematischen Theologie zur Schriftwissen- 
schaft. Aus: “ Neue kirchl. Zeitschr.” Lpz., 
A. Deichert Nachf., 1895. 53 p. 8°. —75M. 

FLUEGEL, O. A. Ritschl’s philosophische u. 
theologische Ansichten. 3. Aufl. Langen- 
salza, H. Beyer & Séhne, 1895. viii+142 p. 
8°. 2M. 

FUNCKE, O. Christliche Fragezeichen, oder: 
Wie man in schwier. Fragen u. Entscheidgn. 
des Lebens erfahren kinne, welches der 
Wille Gottes sei. 14. Aufl. (Velin-Ausg.) 
Bremen, C. E. Miiller, 1895. xvi+190 p. 8°. 
2; 3; 3.20M. 
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FURRER, Konr. Vortrige tib. religidse 
Tagesfragen. 2. Aufl. Ziirich, Ziircher & 
Furrer, 1895. viiit+152 p. 8°. 3; 4M. 

HEINRICH, J. B. Dogmatische Theologie. 
Fortgefiihrt v. C. Gutberlet. 7. Bd. 2. Abth. 
Mainz, F. Kirchheim, 1895. 2414480 p. 8°. 
3.40M. 

HIRTH, Geo. Die Lokalisationstheorie ange- 
wandt auf psychologische Probleme. Bei- 
spiel: Warum sind wir “ zerstreut”? Mit e. 
Hinleitg v. Ludw. Edinger. 2. Aufl. Miinchen, 
G. Hirth, 1895. xxiv+112 p. 8°. 1.50; 2M. 

KIPARSKI, W. Kritische Gedanken zur Un- 
tersuchung der Hauptpunkte der christlichen 
Religionslehre. 3. Aufl. Ziirich, C. Schmidt, 
1895. 100 p. 8°. 1.20M. 

LEMME, Ludw. Heilsthatsachen u. Glaubens- 
erfahrung. Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1895. 74 
ee yee Be 

MUELLER (Erlangen), Karl. Noch einmal 
“ Altgliubige” u. “moderne Gliubige.” 
Illustrirt durch Prof. Meinhold’s Schrift 
* Wider den Kleinglauben.” Lpz., A. Deich- 

. ert Nachf., 1895. 56 p. 8°. —75M. 

NADAILLAC, de. Foi et science. Paris, de 
Soye, 1895. 39 p. 8°. 

SCHELL, Herm. Die giéttliche Wahrheit des 
Christentums. (In 4 Biichern.) 1. Buch: 
Gott u. Geist. 1. Tl. Grundfragen. Pader- 
born, F. Schéningh, 1895. xxxi+863 p. 8°. 
5M. 

SCHUCHTER, Jos. Der Begriff der Seele in 
der empirischen Psychologie. Progr. Brixen, 
Buchh.: d. kath.-polit. Pressvereins, 1895. 
39 p. 8°. —-75M. 

STIMMEN aus der Kirche iib. die Wieder- 
kunft des Herrn. Wichtige Zeugnisse f. den 
Tag des Herrn y. Luther, Melanchthon u. 
anderen Vitern u. Lehrern der Kirche, 
hrsg. von K. v. M. 2. Tl. Basel, A. Geering, 
1895. 120 p. 8°. 1.50M. 

STORCHENAU, Sigism. Der Glaube des 
Christen, wie er sein soll. Neu hrsg. v. 
Hugo Hurter. Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1895. 
xiii+275 p. 12°. 1.50; 2.20M. 

THIEME, Karl. Die sittiiche Triebkraft des 
Glaubens. Eine Untersuchg. zu Luther’s 
Theologie. Lpz., Dérfiling & Franke, 1895. 
viiit+518 p. 8°. 5M. 

VORBRODT, G. Psychologie in Theologie u. 
Kirche? 2. (Titel-)Ausg. Dessau (1893), R. 
Kahle, 1895. 40 p. 8°. 1M. 

WERNER, Otto. Die Stellung des Menschen 
in der beseelten Schépfung u. seine Sprache. 
Grundriss zu e. dem Glauben m. dem Wissen 
verséhn. Natur- u. Weltanschaug. Lpz., E. 
Haberland, 1895. iii+95 p. 8°. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
1. Individual Experience. 
a. American and English. 


MURRAY, Andrew. Let us draw nigh: the 
way of a life abiding continually in the 
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secret of God’s presence: meditations on 
Hebrews x. 19-25. Author’s ed. N. Y,, 
Randolph, 1895. 3+93 p. sq. 16°. 50c. 

SCUDAMORE, W. E. Steps to the altar. 
73 ed. Lond., Masters, 1895. 206 p. 32°. 1s. 

THOMPSON, Rev. J. Jesus my Saviour: be- 
ing brought nigh by his blood. N. Y. and 
Chic., Fleming H. Revell Co., 1895. 121 p. 
16°. 60c. 


b. Other. 


CANTEL, A. Pieux entretiens de la religieuse 
avec Dieu. Paris, Lecoffre, 1895. viii+374 
Dp... 32°. 

HINTERLECHNER, Fulgentius. Seraph- 
isches Handbuch f. die Mitglieder des III. 
Ordens des hl. Vaters Franciscus. 29. Aufl. 
Salzburg, M. Mittermiiller, 1895. 762 p. 
16°. 1.60M. 

KINN, M. Eucharistische Novene. Diilmen, 
A. Laumann, 1895. iv+276 p. 16°. —T75M. 

MOHR, Jos. Herz Jesu, meine Zuflucht! Be- 
trachtungen iib. das heiligste Herz Jesu v. 
PP. S. J. Gautrelet u. Borgo, nebst Andachts- 
iibgn. u. Gebeten. 3. Aufl. Regensburg, F. 
Pustet, 1895. xvi+640 p. 12°. 2; 2.70; 3.40M. 

RECHTSCHMIED, Frz. Beichtbiichlein od. 
kurzer Unterricht iib. das hl. Busssakrament 
u. Anleitg. zur Generalbeicht. Nebst. e. 
Anh. y. Gebeten. 2. Aufl. Miinster, Alphon- 
sus-Buchh., 1895. 159 p. 16°. —50M. 

SEEBOECK, Philib. Bruderschafts-Biichlein 
zum hl. Antonius vy. Padua, zum andiicht. 
Gebrauche beim hl. Responsorium u. an den 
9 Dienstagen. Innsbruck, Vereinsbuchh., 
1895. viii+831 p. 16°. 1M. 


2. The Family, Society, the State. 
a. American and English. 


BANKS, L. Albert. The saloon-keeper’s led- 
ger: a series of temperance revival dis- 
courses, with introd. by Theodore L. Cuyler, 
D.D. N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls Co., 18985. 
44129 p. 12°. Tide. 

HENDERSON, T. S. Bible readings for the 
year: a book for the young. Lond., Simpkin, 
1895. 390 p. 12°. 2s. 6d. 

TOLSTOY, L. Work while ye have the light. 
New ed. Lond., Brotherhood Pub. Co., 1895. 
218 p. 8°. 2s. 


b. Other. 


BURCKHARD, Max. Aesthetik u. Sozial- 
wissenschaft. 3 Aufsiitze. (I. Die Kunst u. 
die soziale Frage. II. Volkstiimliche Klassik- 
erauffiihrgn. III. Die Kunst u. die natiirl. 
Entwicklungsgeschichte.) St, J. G. Cotta 
Nachf., 1895. iv+88 p. 8°. 1.50M. 

DIECKMANN, A. Welche Schranken zieht 
das Evangelium dem Geistlichen bei seiner 
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Mitarbeit an der socialen Frage? Vortrag. 
Giessen, E. Roth, 1895. 43 p. 8°. —50M. 
FREUND, Geo. LEinst u. Jetzt. Entweder 
Riickkehr zu Gott od. Ende der Welt! 
Sociale Passionsbilder u. ihr Wiederschein. 
1-5. Taus. Miinster, Alphonsus-Buchh., 1895. 

51 p. 8°. —30M. 

SICARD. A la recherche d’une religion 
civile. Paris, Lecoffre, 1895. 312 p. 16°. 
VIGNOT, P. La vie pour les autres. Paris, 

Poussielgue, 1895. 388 p. 18°. 


3. The Church. 
a. American and English. 


KIRWAN, W. H. Revival of liturgical ser- 


vices. Lond., Cath. Truth Soc., 1895. 8°. 
16 p. 1d. 
MORGAN, H. A. The church and dissent in 
Wales. Lond., Macmillan, 1895. 20 p. 8°. 
6d. 


PEASE, G. W. The Sunday-school teacher’s 
normal course. N. Y. and Chic. Revell, 
1895. 157 p. 16°. Net, 50c.; pap., 25c. 

PIKE, E. C. Four lectures on English Non- 
conformity. Lond., Bible Chr. Bk. Room, 
1895. 156 p. 8°. Is. 

SCHAUFFLER, A. F. Ways of working; or, 
helpful hints for Sunday school officers and 
teachers. Bost., W. A. Wilde & Co., 1895. 
24212 p. 12°. CL, $1. 

WESTCOTT, Brooke Foss. 
a revelation of 
livered to the 
bridge, Mass., 
1895. 31 p. 8°. 
ety, ser. A, No. 


The incarnation 
human duties: a charge de- 
clergy of Durham. Cam- 
The Chureh Social Union, 
(Publications of the soci- 
4.) Pap., 10c. 


b. Other. 


AGENDE f. die evangelische Landeskirche. 
2 Tle. m. Musik-Anhang. Berl., E. S. Mittler 
& Sohn, 1895. 4°. 4; 7.25; 8.50; 12.50M. 

AGENDE f. die  evangelisch-lutherische 
Kirche des Herzogt. Braunschweig. Wolfen- 


biittel, J. Zwissler, 1895. v+830 p. 4°. 11; 
18M. 
ANALECTA hymnica medii aevi. Hrsg. v. 


suido Maria Dreves, 8S. J. XXI. Lpz., O. 
R. Reisland. 8°. 

XXI. Cantiones et muteti. Lieder u. Mo- 
tetten des Mittelalters. 2. Folge: Cantiones 
festivae, morales, variae. 1895. 226 p. 7M. 

BAYER, G. Den Personenstand ganzer Ge- 
meinden umfassende Familienregister nach 
Wert, Einrichtung, Anfertigung u. Fortfiih- 
rung f. die evangelischen Geistlichen, zu- 
nichst im Grossherzogt. Hessen dargestellt. 
Darmstadt, J. Waitz, 1895. vii+85 p. 8°. 
2M. 

BIBLIOTHEK, theologische. Freiburg i. B., 
Herder. 8°. : 

II. 1.2. Theorie der geistlichen Beredsam- 
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keit. Akademische Vorlesgn. v. Jos. Jung- 
mann, 8S. J. 3. Aufl. 2 Bde. xiv+606 u. x+ 
555 p. 12; 16M. 

DIFFELHOFF, Jul. Wegweiser f. Diakon- 
issen in u. nach der Riistzeit. Kaiserswerth, 
Buchh. der Diakonissen-Anstalt, 1895. 55 p. 
8°. —60M. 

GIESEKKE, Frz. Zur Aufgabe des evange- 
lischen Bundes. Barmen, D. B. Wiemann, 
1895. 24 p. 8°. —20M. 

GRABSKI, Lor. Cantionale ecclesiasticum, in 
quo omnia, quaecumque secundum almae 
ecclesiae catholicae ritum in singulis ec- 
clesiis parochialibus, praesertim polonicis, 
per totum cantari solent annum. Ed. III. 
Posen, J. B. Lange, 1895. 328 p. 8°. 6; 8M. 

LAUDA Sion salvatorem. Haus- u. Herz- 
Musika f. 3 u. 4 Stimmen aus dem S&t. 
Elisabeth-Diakonissenhause in Berlin. 1. Tl. 
2. Aufl. Berl., Wiegandt & Grieben, 1895. 
192 p. 12°. 1.60M. 

SCHLICKENRIEDER, Geo. Des Priesters 
Aufgabe u. Beruf. Predigt. Miinchen, J. J. 
Lentner, 1895. 16 p. 8°. —20M. 

SPITTA, Carl Joh. Phpp., Psalter u. Harfe. 
Zwei Sammign. christl. Lieder zur hiusl. 
Erbaug. Orig.-Ausg. (Ausg. Nr. 9 m. 
grossem Druck.) Bremen, M. Heinsius 
Nachf., 1895. x+262 p. 8°. 3M. 


4. Sermons and Preaching. 
a. American and English. 


FETHERSTON, G. R. A garden eastward 
and other sermons. Lond., Skeffington, 
1895. 88 p. 12°. 2s. 

MAGEE, W. C. Sermons. V. 2. 4 ed. 
Lond., Sonnenschein, 1895. 188 p. 8°. 2s. 
6d. 


OCTAVE sermons. Preached in Bristol Ca- 


thedral, May 5-12, 1895. Bristol, Arrow- 
smith, 1895. 144 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. 
b. Other. 
EBERHARD, Matthias. Kanzel-Vortrige. 
Hrsg. v. Aegidius Ditscheid. 3. Aufi. 
Freiburg i. B., Herder. 8°. 
4. Fest- u. Gelegenheitspredigten. 1. Thl. 
viii+866 p. 4; 6M. 
FOERSTER. “Thr sollt mein  Antlitz 
suchen!” Neue Predigten iib. das Vater- 


Unser. Halle, E. Strien, 1895. vii+89 p. 8°. 
1M. 

HARMS, L. Predigten iib. die Episteln des 
Kirchenjahrs. 5. Aufl. Billige Ausg. Her- 
mannsburg, Missionshandlg. ii+1132 p. 8°. 
3.20; 4.20M. 

LANGSDORFF, Wilh. v. M. Gott f. Kaiser, 
Kénig u. Vaterland. Vaterliindische Pred- 
igten, Ansprachen u. Weihereden in Beit- 
rigen namhafter Geistlicher, hrsg. von. v. 
L. Lpz., F. Richter, 1895. 144 p. 8°. 2M. 
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MELCHER, Alois. Homilien tib. die festtig- 
lichen Evangelien des Kirchenjahres. 
Kempten, J. Késel, 1895. 214 p. 8°. 1.70; 
3.20M. 

PALMIE, Frdr. Die 7 Seligpreisungen der 
Bergpredigt, der evangel. Gemeinde aus- 
gelegt in 7 Predigten. 2. Aufl. Halle, E. 
Strien, 1895. iii+60 p. 8°. —80M. 

SCHUEN, Jos. Predigt-Entwiirfe f. das katho- 
lische Kirchenjahr. 1. Bd. Paderborn, F. 
Schéningh. 8°. 

2. Predigt-Entwiirfe f. die Festtage der 
Heiligen, f. die Fastenzeit u. f. verschiedene 
Anlasse. 2. Aufl. vi+324 p. 2.20M. 


5. Missions and Evangelism. 
a. American and English. 


MANITOULIN, or five years of church work 
among Ojibway Indians and lumbermen. 
Lond., Simpkin, 1895. 164 p. 8°. 3s. 

WILLIAMS, F. M. A new thing: incidents 
of missionary life in China. Lond., Part- 
ridge, 1895. 446 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 


b. Other. 


FLUGSCHRIFTEN, katholische, zur Wehr u. 

Lehr’. Berl., Germania. 16°. Net, —10M. 
98.99. Ein Blick in die Reductionen v. 
Paraguay v. A. H. 94 p. 

LACOMBE, L. La conversion des brahmes 
aux Indes. Le Puy, Prades-Freydier, 1895. 
1S p.. 38°. 

MISSIONSSCHRIFTEN, neue. Berl., Buchh. 
der Berliner evangel. Missionsgesellschaft. 

45. Uganda. Von L. Griesemann. 39 p. 
—20M. 
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46. Missionsvater Wangemann. Sein Leben 

u, Wirken in Kiirze erzihlt v. Superint, 
Herm. Petrich. 32 p. m. Bildern. —20M. 

PETRICH, Herm. Hermann Theodor Wange- 

mann, Sein Leben u. Wirken f. Gottes 

Reich u. f. das Missionswerk insonderheit. 

Berl., Buchh. der Berliner ev. Missionsge- 
sellschaft, 1895. 116 p. 8°. 1.50; 2.20M. 


V.—ENCYCLOPEDIA, ETC. 
a. American and English. 


NEW YORK. Membership and religious cor- 
porations; by Robert C. Cumming and 
Frank B. Gilbert. N. Y. and Alb., Banks 
& Bros., 1895. 124505 p. 8°. Shp., net, $3. 

COURTHOPE, W. J. A history of English 
poetry. V. 1, The middle ages; influence 
ot the Roman empire; the encyclopeedic 
education of the church; the feudal sys- 
tem. N. Y., Macmillan & Co., 1895. 8°. 
$2.50. 


b. Other. 


ALIMONDA, Jac. Panegirici e discorsi in- 
editi. Parte apologetica. V. 2. Torino, tip. 
Salesiana, 1895. 566 p. 8°. 5L. 

KLUG, Alfr. Das Kirchen-Archiv. Anlei- 
tung zu e. planmiiss., prakt. Einrichtg. u. 
Fortfiihrg. desselben. Barmen, D. B. Wie- 
mann, 1895. 26 p. 8°. —50M. 

PALAESTINA-ALMANACLG, litterarischer, f. 
d, J. 5656-1895-96. Hrsg. v. A. M. Luncez. 
1. Jahrg. Jerusalem. Frankfurt a.M., J. 
Kauffmann, 1895. 36+144452 p. 16°. 1.25M. 
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A. W. Thorold : late Bishop of Winchester. 
Prayer of prayers. 

Boys. 

Literary influence of the psalter. 


The Thinker, 
New York, September, 1895. 


Professor Pfleider on the Pauline doctrine of the 
resurrection. 

‘* He descended into hell.”’ 

Kidd’s ‘‘ Social Evolution.”’ 

Some aspects of Kant’s theory of religion. 
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Religions of Japan. 

Religious weekly. 


NOTES. 


A NEw series is about to be commenced by 
Messrs. Macmillan, entitled Foreign Statesmen. It 
will consist of the lives of eminent statesmen of 
Continental Europe, and the volumes will corre- 
spond in form and size, and will be similar in 
scope to the Twelve English Statesmen. The new 
series does not aim (says the Publishers’ Circular) 
at including every statesman who has made his 
mark in the history of his country ; it is neces- 
sarily limited to a selection from those who have 
exercised a commanding influence in the general 
course of European affairs, and impressed their 
memory deeply on the minds of men. 


Mr. Joun Murray announces a volume of the 
correspondence of Dean Stanley, edited by Mr. 
Rowland E. Prothero, his biographer. It will 
comprise (the Athenewum says) a selection from 
his unpublished letters, written throughout his 
whole life, to the members of his family, the late 
Master of Balliol, Mrs. Arnold, Mrs. Drummond, 
Dr. Vaughan, Sir George Grove, and many other 
personal friends. By permission of the Queen 
many of the Dean’s letters to her Majesty are in- 
cluded in the volume. 


Mr. Extior Stock announces for immediate 
publication The Origin and Nature of Man, by 
8. B. G. McKinney, author of Science and Art in 
Religion. 


Ir you have a house to decorate,tsend us the 
plans of it and let us submit you an estimate, to- 
gether with a color scheme, including samples of 
carpets, paper, or stuff for the walls, and curtains 
and designs for the ceilings. We also furnish 
chandeliers, stained glass, mantels and all sorts of 
furniture—in fact, everything in the way of deco- 
rations and furnishings—even the outside house 
painting. We are teaching the world the harmony 
of color and form. If you simply have a room to 
decorate, give us the height, width, and length of 
it and the color you most desire for the walls, and 
we will work out the symphony. Should you de- 
sire us simply to get you upacolor scheme and 
let others do the work, our price is $25 for a whole 
house, outside and in. For one room, $10. But 
remember, we send our men to all parts of the 
world, and they are not simply decorators but art- 
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ists, many of them holding gold medals from the 

Paris Salon, and our charges will be as moderate 

as your own home talent except the railroad fares. 
J. F. Douruirr, 286 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MAGAZINES. 


THE contents of the Century for October are : 
**A Cruise on the Norfolk Broads,” Anna Bow- 
man Dodd; ‘‘The Tide of the Past,” Edith M. 
Thomas; ‘‘ Fun on the Stump,” Edward J. Mc- 
Dermott ; ‘‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” Will- 
iam M. Sloane ; ‘‘ Theodosia Burr: The Wrecker’s 
Story,” John Williamson Palmer; ‘‘Glave’s 
Career,” Robert Howard Russell; ‘‘ Glave,” 
Richard Watson Gilder ; ‘‘ The Rivalries of Long 
and Short Codiac,’ George Wharton Edwards ; 
‘*Casa Braccio,’”’ F. Marion Crawford ; ‘‘ Keats in 
Hampstead,” Kenyon West; ‘‘ The Influence of 
Keats,” Henry van Dyke; ‘‘ Harold,” G. E. 
Theodore Roberts ; ‘ Life in the Tuileries under 
the Second Empire,’’ Anna L. Bicknell ; ‘‘ Nor- 
dau’s ‘ Degeneration’ ; Its Value and Its Errors,” 
Cesare Lombroso ; ‘‘ How Men Become Tramps,” 
Josiah Flynt; ‘‘The Marriage Rate of College 
Women,” Milicent Washburn Shinn. 


Tue contents of HARPER’s MAGAzIneE for Octo- 
ber are: ‘‘ Lord. Weeks,” Frontispiece ; ‘‘ Hindoo 
and Moslem,” Edwin Lord Weeks; ‘ The Cou- 
pons of Fortune,” Mary Stewart Cutting ; ‘‘ At 
the Sign of the Balsam Bough,” Henry van Dyke ; 
“Alone in China,” a Story, Julian Ralph; 
‘Queen Victoria’s Highland Home,” J. R. Hun- 
ter; ‘‘The Gift of Story-Telling,” Brander Mat- 
thews ; ‘‘ Ronzano,’”’ Monsignor Bernard O'Reilly ; 
“‘Three Gringos in Central America,” Richard 
Harding Davis ; ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Joan 
of Are,” Louis de Conte ; ‘‘ Hearts Insurgent,”’ 
Thomas Hardy; ‘‘The Future in Relation to 
American Naval Power,” Captain A. T. Mahan ; 
** Jamie the Kid,” Josiah Flynt; “ The German 
Struggle for Liberty,” Poultney Bigelow. 


Lireprncotr’s MAGAZINE for October contains : 
“My Strange Patient,” William T. Nichols; 
‘* Ethics and Economics,” Fred. Perry Powers ; 
‘French Roads,” Theodore Stanton ; ‘‘ The Train 
for Tarrow’s,” Virginia Woodward Cloud ; ‘‘ The 
King of Rome,” Elizabeth 8. Perkins ; ‘‘ Inside 
New Guinea,’ John Paul Bocock; “ Carrell’s 
Cows,” E. L. C.; ‘‘ Domestic Service,” Mary C. 
Hungerford ; ‘‘The Highways of the World,” 
Marion Manville Pope; ‘‘How they Differ,” 
Minnie J. Conrad. 


ScrIBNER’s MAGAZINE for October contains: 
“‘The University of Chicago,’ Robert Herrick ; 
“The Lamp of Psyche,” Edith Wharton; 
‘“* American Posters, Past and Present,” H. C. 
Bunner, with reproductions of originals by Matt 
Morgan, Thomas Worth, Wm. H. Crane, Wm. 
Sergeant Kendall, Will H. Bradley, Louis J. 
Rhead, Henry McCarter, Edward Penfield, Will 
Carqueville, Arthur W. Dow, F. M. Hutchins, 
Ethel Reed, and others; ‘‘The Amazing Mar- 
riage,” George Meredith ; ‘‘ Mr. Stevenson’s Home 
Life at Vailima,” Lloyd Osbourne; ‘‘ The Art of 
Living—The Case of Woman,” Robert Grant ; 
‘*A History of the Last Quarter-Century in the 
United States,” E. Benjamin Andrews; ‘‘ Do- 
mesticated Birds,’ N. 8S. Shaler; ‘‘ Mr. Huxley,” 
George W. Smalley ; ‘‘ American Wood-Engrav- 
ers— William Miller.” 
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CHRONICLE, OBITUARY, AND CALENDAR. 


COMPILED BY PROF. GEO. W. GILMORE, A.M. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 15th.) 


Aug. 1-31.—Ninth Annual Grove Meeting of the 
Universalist Church, at Weirs, Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, N. H. 

Aug. 21-25.—Seventh Annual Institute of the 
Young People of the United Presbyterian 
Church, at Columbus, 0. 

Aug. 23-26.—Meeting of the International Sun- 
day-School Committee, at Chautauqua. 

Aug. 26-28.—Christian Missionary Convention, 
at Nortonville, Kansas. 

Sept. 1.—Gathering of the Reunion Section of the 
Grindelwald Conference, at Grindelwald, Swit- 
zerland. 

Sept. 5.—Annual Meeting of the Moravian His- 
torical Society, at Nazareth, Pa. 

Sept. 9-12.— Annual meetings of the Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, at Cardiff, Wales. 

Annual Confereuce of the Presbyterian Church 
of Wales, at Cardiff. 

Sept. 9-13.—Annual Catholic Conference for 
Great Britain, in London. 

Sept. 12—Lutheran Reunion, at Jefferson Sta- 
tion, Pa. 


The Rev. Prof. C. H. Winston, of Richmond 
College, has become President of the Foreign 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 

The Rev. R. J. Bingham, D.D., has been appointed 
Secretary of the Board of Education, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 


EDUCATIONAL—COLLEGES. 
Bishop Sullivan has declined the principalship of 
Huron College, London, Ont. 
The Rev. C. F. Gates has been elected President 
of Euphrates College, at Harpoot, Turkey. 
The Rev. Howard Billman, of Tucson, Ariz., 
has been elected President of the University of 
Arizona. 

The Rev. A. B. Chaffe, D.D., of South Bend, 
Ind., has been called to the Presidency of the 
Central University of Iowa, at Pella. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 

The Rev. George F. Woodson has been called to 
the Chair of Church History and Pastoral 
Theology at Payne Theological Seminary, an 
adjunct to Wilberforce University. 

The Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Neilson has accepted the 
place of Instructor in the English Bible in the 
Theological Seminary of Virginia. 

Rev. J. A. Dewald, of New Brunswick, N. J., 
was elected as the New York professor in the 
Seminary at New Brunswick. 

The Rev. J. D. Irons, D.D., has been elected to 
the chair of Hebrew in the Xenia Theological 
Seminary. 

The Rev. William Hastie, D.D., has been ap- 
pointed to the Chair of Divinity in the Glasgow 
University. 

The Rev. Theodore W. Hopkins, D.D., Professor 

of Church History in Auburn Seminary, has re- 

signed. 





THE EPISCOPATE. 


The Rt. Rev. Randall Thomas Davidson has 
been translated from Rochester to Winchester, 
and the Rev. Edward Stuart Talbot, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds, has been appointed to the See 
of Rochester. 

The Rev. William Wharton Cassells, of the 
China Inland Mission, has been appointed Bishop 
of Mid-China. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Burdon has resigned the bish- 
opric of Victoria, Hong Kong. 

Mgr. Stadler, Bishop of Bosnia, has been nom- 
inated Apostolic Legate for the Union of the 
Oriental Churches in the Balkans. 

The Rev. Dr. McMill has been appointed Bishop 
of the Coast of Newfoundland. 


Professor Weber has been chosen Bishop Suf- 
fragan to the Old Catholic Bishop, Dr. Rein- 


kens. 
OBITUARY. 


Brown, Rev. J. N. (Methodist Episcopal), D.D., 
in Rochester, August 4, aged 77. He was edu- 
cated at Troy Conference Academy, at Poult- 
ney, Vt.; became a member of Genesee Con- 
ference, 1841 ; occupied several pastorates there, 
and then became chaplain of the One Hundred 
and Eleventh New York Volunteers, serving till 
1865; became presiding elder of Hornellsville 
District, 1866 ; pastor of North Avenue Church, 
Rochester, 1869, repeating a service which had 
lasted from 1858 to 1860; asa delegate to the 
General Conference he was appointed one of the 
committee of fifteen to revise the Hymnal, 1876 ; 
became presiding elder of Rochester District, 
1876 ; returned to the pastorate, 1880; preached 
asermon celebrating his jubilee in the church 
where he was received as a probationer, 1891. 
At his death he was engaged on a History of 
the One Hundred and Eleventh New York 
Volunteers. 


Duryea, Rev. John H. (Reformed [Dutch]), D.D., 
(Rutgers College, 1871), in Paterson, N. J., 
August 7, aged 84. He was graduated from 
Rutgers College, 1834, and from New Bruns- 
wick Theological Seminary, 1837; became 
pastor of the church at Wawarsing, Ulster Co., 
N. Y., 1887; accepted call to the Second Re- 
formed Church of Totowa, Paterson, 1839; re- 
mained the pastor uf this church for forty-four 
years, retiring in 1883, after a pastorate exceeded 
in length by only one of the pastors of his de- 
nomination. He served also as examiner of 
teachers of public schools of Paterson, and as 
superintendent of schools in Manchester town- 
ship; was member of the Board of Domestic 
Missions of his denomination, and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the same. 


Fletcher, Rev. John (Anglican Canon of St. 
Alban’s Cathedral, Toronto), M.A., in Redlands, 
Cal., July 20, aged 80. He was born in the 
Province of Quebec; was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, graduating 1837; returned to 
Canada, and was ordained deacon, 1846, and 
priest, 1848 ; received appointment as a travelling 
missionary in the county of Simcoe, and took 
pastorates successively at Mono, Bradford, Oak- 
ville, Scarboro, and Unionville ; he retired from 
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service in 1891, having been forty-five years in 
the ministry. 
Hill, Rev. George (Presbyterian), D.D. (Jeffer- 
son College, Pa., 1868); at Blairsville, Pa., Aug. 
22, aged 80. He was graduated from Jefferson 
College, 1837, and from the Western Theological 
Seminary, 1840 ; was licensed to preach, 1840 ; 
was ordained co-pastor with the Rev. Thomas 
Davis of the churches of Blairsville and Salem, 
1841; became sole pastor, 1848, but soon after 
relinquished the Salem church; he served the 
church at Blairsville till his retirement, in 1885, 
thus having had but one pastorate. He founded 
Blairsville Female Seminary, now Blairsville 
College for Women, in 1850; became a director 
of the Western Theological Seminary, 1848, and 
had served as Vice-President and as President of 
that Board. 
Kaltenbrunn, Rev. John Gottlob (Moravian), at 
Watertown, Wis., August 24, in his ninety-first 
year. He was born in Silesia, and was educated 
as a teacher in the Teachers’ Seminary in Buntz- 
lau, Silesia ; began his career as a teacher in the 
public schools of Talpendorf, serving afterward 
at Lawalde ; here he became a member of the 
Moravian Church, and was a leader in Griin- 
berg; emigrated to this country, 1851; was 
called to found the German Moravian Mission in 
New York the same year; was ordained deacon, 
1852, and presbyter, 1854 ; accepted call as home 
missionary to Wisconsin, organizing a congre- 
gation in Ebenezer, 1853 ; there he remained till 
1880, organizing churches in Watertown, Lake 
Mills, Piperville, and North Salem ; retired for 
a rest in 1880 ; resumed work as pastor at Lake 
Mills, 1883, but removed the next year, 1884, to 
Windsor, where he served as pastor till 1892, 
retiring in his eighty-seventh year from active 
duty. He was married three times, and his third 
wife survives him. 


Kirkpatrick, Rev. J. D. (Cumberland Presby- 
terian), D.D. (Cumberland University), at Rip- 
ley, Tenn., August 2, aged 57. Dr. Ripley was 
educated at Cumberland University, and engaged 
for some years in the work of teaching; he 
studied theology privately, and became pastor of 
Walnut Grove Church; entered the service 
of the Confederate States in 1861, passed through 
the war, being wounded twice, and when hos- 
tilities ended had the rank of colonel; imme- 
diately entered the pastorate near Nashville, in 
charge of the Goodlettsville and Beech churches ; 
served the First Edgefield Church, Nashville, 
for six years ; was made financial agent of Cum- 
berland University, 1875; was elected Murdock 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theo- 
logical Department, 1880, where he served till 
his death. His fatal illness resulted from a 
fracture of the hip, bringing about a general 
derangement of his system. 


Ledyard, Rev. Edward Denison (Presbyterian), 
D.D. (Washington and Jefferson College. 1887), 
in Danville, Ky., August 29, aged 54. He was 
graduated from the College of New Jersey, 1864, 
and from Princeton Theological Seminary, 1867 ; 
was ordained and became pastor at Rondout, 
N. Y., 1867; was called to the Mt. Auburn 
Church, of Cincinnati, 1874; removed to care 
of the Second Church, Steubenville, O., 1883 ; 
accepted call to Danville, Ky., to the charge of 

the Second Church there, 1895. He was valedic- 

torian of his class at Princeton College, and dur- 
ing his seminary ‘course was a tutor in the college. 
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Mills, Rev. Charles Rogers (Presbyterian), D.D. 


(Lafayette College, 1882), in Tung Chow, China, 
June 21, aged 66. He was graduated from La- 
fayette College, 1853, and from Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1856; was ordained as an 
evangelist at Buffalo, 1856 ; went as a missionary 
to China, settling at Shanghai, 1857 ; removed 
to Tung Chow, 1862; came home to the United 
States for a visit, 1870; became stated supply 
for the church at Nying Gya, China, 1872 ; but 
was pastor of the church organized at Tung 
Chow from the year 1865. Under his care, at 
Tung Chow there grew up not only a flourishing 
church, but a young men’s college, boys’ and 
girls’ schools, hospital, deaf-mute institution, 
and in the neighborhood dependent mission 
stations. 


Pike, Rev. James (Methodist Episcopal), D.D., 


at Newtields, N. H., July 27, aged 77. Dr. Pike 
began his career as a local preacher as far back as 
1840; was admitted as probationer, 1841, made a 
deacon, 1848, and admitted fully to the ministry, 
1845 ; in connection with the Dover district he 
served successively the churches of Hooksett, 
Pembroke, Nashua, and Newmarket, and of 
Lawrence, Great Falls, and Haverhill, Mass. ; 
was appointed presiding elder of Dover district, 
1853 ; accepted the nomination to the Thirty- 
fourth Congress, and was elected, 1855 ; was also 
re-elected, 1857; he returned to his Conference, 
1859, acting both as pastor and as presiding 
elder; enlisted, and was mustered in as Colonel 
of the Sixteenth New Hampshire Volunteers, 
serving nine months; was pastor for a short 
time at the Walnut Street Church, Chelsea, Mass.; 
became financial agent for the Conference Sem- 
inary at Tilton ; was stationed at Portsmouth, 
1865 ; subsequently served as presiding elder of 
Dover and Claremount Districts, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Manchester, and presiding elder 
of Concord and Dover Districts, retiring from 
active service in 1880. He was delegate to the 
Ecumenical Council at Cincinnati, 1876; to 
the Centennial Celebration of Methodism, Balti- 
more, 1884; and to the General Conferences 
from 1860 to 1872. He was nominated for the 
governorship of New Hampshire in 1871, but 
failed of election by a few votes. Since 1880 he 
served as supernumerary, and in 1889 took the 
superannuated relation. His death terminated a 
peculiarly picturesque and eventful career. 


Sadler, Rev. Michael Ferrebee (Anglican), M.A. 


(St. John’s College, Cambridge), at Honiton, 
August 15, aged 76. He was graduated from 
St. John’s College (M.A.), 1847 ; had previously 
been ordained deacon, 1846; served in two 
curacies for a short term of years, then went to 
London as curate of St. Mark’s, North Audley 
Street ; became perpetual curate of Hanover 
Chapel, Regent Street, 1852; was made Vicar 
of Bridgewater, 1857, becoming a Prebendary 
in Wells Cathedral; changed to the Vicarage 
ot St. Paul’s, Bedford, 1864; there was elected 
as Proctor to represent his archdeaconry at the 
Convocation of Canterbury; was offered the 
living of Brightstone, but declined ; was in- 
stituted Rector of Honiton, 1871 ; elected proctor 
by his new archdeaconry, 1875. Prebendary 
Sadler has completed, single-handed, a commen- 
tary on the New ‘Testament in 12 volumes, in 
itself a very large task. Besides volumes of 
sermons, he wrote ‘‘Church Doctrine—Bible 
Trutb,” ‘‘ The One Offering "’ (on the Eucharist), 
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*‘ Justification of Life,’’ and several other vol- 
umes. Some of his books are in their fiftieth 
thousand. 


Stifler, Rev. William Henry (Baptist), D.D. 
(Shurtleff College), in Sioux Falls, 8. D., Aug. 
8, aged 58. He began iife as a teacher when 
sixteen, but feeling the need of a more complete 
educational equipment, entered Shurtleff Col- 
lege ; the war interrupted his studies, but after 
his discharge he finished his educational fitting, 
graduating from the college in 1866, and from 
the Theological Dep artment in 1869 ; his first 
pastorate was at Pana, Ill, from which place he 
went to Cedar Falls, Iowa, thence to Cedar 
Rapids, and afterward to Davenport; served a 
term as President of Roger Williams University, 
Nashville, Tenn.; returned to the pastorate, 
serving with the 18th Street Church, Detroit, 
Mich.; became pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Sioux Falls, 8. D., 1892. Dr. Stifler 
was active in Bible teaching, and forwarded 
with especial earnestness the work of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of South Dakota. 


Bissell, Rev. Samuel (Presbyterian), at Twins- 
burg, O., August 27, aged 98. Mr. Bissell was 
the oldest graduate of Yale,a member of the 
‘class of ’23. 

Brank, Rev. Garland (Presbyt terian, South), D.D., 
at St. Louis, Mo., August 22, aged 71. 


Cornish, Rev. George (Canadian Congregation- 
alist), LL.D., Professor of Classics in McGill 
University, in. Toronto, Canada, August 18, 
aged 67. 

Done, William (Anglican), Mus.D., for fifty years 
organist of Worcester Cathedral, at Worcester, 
England, August 17, aged 80. 


Ewing, Rev. William (Presbyterian), Ph.D., at 
Wernersville, Pa., August 14, aged 72. 


Harper, Rev. Francis Whaley (Anglican, Canon 
of York), in York, aged 80. 


Hitchens, Rev. George C. (Methodist Episcopal), 
in New Jersey (place unknown), aged 80. He 
had been in the ministry 58 years. 


Honnell, Rev. William H. (Presbyterian), at 
Everest, Kan., August 6, aged 67. 


Horpell, Rev. R. EH. (Anglican), LL.D., D.C.L., 
at Bournemouth, England. Dr. Horpell was 
one of the authorities on English archeology. 


Hutchings, Rev. Samuel (Presbyterian), D.D., 
(Williams College, 1888), at Brick Church, N.J., 
September 1, in his 90th year. He was a well- 
known encyclopedist. 

Kline, Rev. P. A. H. (Baptist), at New Monmouth, 
N.J., July 10, aged 49. 


McCulloch, Rev. W. (Canadian Presbyterian), 
D.D., at Truro, N.8., July 14, aged 84. He 
had been in the ministry 56 years. 

Ort, Rev. Melancthon (Lutheran), at Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., August 2, aged 61. 


Owen, Very Rev. Frederick (Anglican Dean of 
Leighlin), M.A., at Leighlin, Ireland, aged 95. 


Richardson, Rev. William Temple (Presbyterian), 
D.D., editor of the Central Presbyterian, in 
Richmond, Va., August 14, aged 76. 


Stephens, Rev. Prof. George (English Wesleyan 
Methodist), LL.D., Ph.D., in Manchester, Aug. 
10. 
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Supplee, Rev. Enoch H. (Protestant Episcopal), 
Ph.D., at Cape May, N. J., August 14, aged 65. 


Suter, Rev. Henderson (Protestant Episcopal), 
D.D., in Richmond, Va., August 12, aged 67. 


Tucker, Ven. Joseph K. (Anglican Archdeacon of 
Beechworth, Melbourne), D.D., in Beechworth. 


Tucker, Rev. J. Ireland (Presby' on D.D., at 
Troy, N. Y., August 12, aged 76 


Wakefield, Rev. W. Samuel ‘Methodist Epis- 
copal), at West Newton, Pa., September 13, 
aged 96. Mr. Wakefield was probably the oldest 
minister in his Church. 


CALENDAR. 


[The compiler will welcome notices of meet- 
ings of general importance and interest, pro- 
vided such notices reach him before the 15th of 
the month prior to that in which the meetings 
are to take place. Exact dates and names of 
places, when and where the meetings are to be 
held, are desired. | 


Sept. 29-Oct. 4.—Annual Meetings of the Welsh 
Baptist Union, in Rhyl, Wales. 

Oct. 1-3.—Eighth General Lutheran Conference 
in Germany, in Schwerin. 

Oct. 2.—Fortieth Session of the General Con- 
vention of Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
Minneapolis. 

Oct. 7.—Beginning of the Autumnal Meetings of 
the (English) Baptist Missionary Society, at 
Portsmouth. 

Oct. 7-11.—Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Anglican Church Congress, at Norwich, Eng- 
land. 

Oct. 9.—Twenty-fifth Convention of the General 
Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in North America, Easton, Pa. 


Oct. 9-12.—Indian Conference, at Lake Mohonk. 


Oct. 9-14.—National Council of Congregational 
Churches, at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oct. 14-16.—National Purity Congress, in Bal- 
timore. 

Oct. 14-20.—Annual week of Self-Denial of Sal- 
vation Army. 

Oct. 15-18.—Meeting of the Ainerionn Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Oct. 18-25.—National “ Christian ” Conventions 
at Dallas, Texas; 18-19, Women’s Board of 

* Missions ; 19, Board of Managers, Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, annual _meeting ; 21-22, Board 
of Foreign Missions; 22, Board of Home Mis- 
sions ; 23-25, Other Bork of the Church. 

Oct. 21-24.—National Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches, in Washington, 
D.C. 

Oct. 22-24.—Meeting of the American Missionary 
Association, at Detroit, Mich. 

Annual Meeting of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, at Meriden, Conn. 


Oct. 25.—Session of the Synod of the Associate 
Reformed Church of the South, in Troy, 8. C. 


Oct. 30-31.—National Convention of Young Lu- 
therans, at Pittsburg, Pa. 


Nov. 12-14—Thirteenth Baptist Congress, in 
Providence, R. I. 

















